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CHAPTER VI. 

WueEn the door closed on Rupert 
the master pulled down the blind, and 
trimming his lamp, tried to compose 
himself byreading. Outside, the “Great 
Day for Indian Spring” was slowly 
evaporating in pale mists from the 
river, and the celebration itself spas- 
modically taking flight here and there 
in Roman candles and rockets. An 
occasional outbreak from revellers in 
the bar room below, a stumbling 
straggler along the planked sidewalk 
before the hotel only seemed to in- 
tensify the rustic stillness. For the 
future of Indian Spring was still so 
remote that Nature insensibly re-in- 
vested its boundaries on the slightest 
relaxation of civic influence, and Mr. 
Ford lifted his head from the glowing 
columns of the “ Star” to listen to the 
far-off yelp of a coyote on the opposite 
shore, 

He was also conscious of the recur- 
rence of that vague, pleasurable recol- 
lection, so indefinite that, when he 
sought to identify it with anything 
—even the finding of the myrtle sprays 
on his desk—it evaded him. He tried 
to work, with the same interruption. 
Then an uneasy sensation that he had 
not been sufficiently kind to Rupert 
in his foolish love-troubles remorse- 
fully seized him. A half pathetic, 
half-humorous picture of the miserable 
Rupert staggering under the double 
burden of his sleeping brother and a 
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misplaced affection, or possibly aban- 
doning the one or both in the nearest 
ditch in a reckless access of boyish 
frenzy and fleeing his home for ever, 
rose before his eyes. He seized his hat 
with the intention of seeking him— 
or forgetting him in some other occu- 
pation by the way. For Mr. Ford 
had the sensitive conscience of many 
imaginative people ; an unfailing moni- 
tor, it was always calling his whole 
moral being into play to evade it. 

As he crossed the passage he came 
upon Mrs. Tripp hooded and elaborately 
attired in a white ball dress, which 
however did not, to his own fancy, 
become her as weil as her ordinary 
costume. He was passing her with a 
bow, when she said, with complacent 
consciousness of her appearance, 
“Aren't you going to the ball to- 
night?” 

He remembered then that “an 
opening ball” at the Court House 
was a part of the celebration. ‘‘ No,” 
he said smiling; “but it is a pity 
that Rupert couldn’t have seen you in 
your charming array.” 

“Rupert,” said the lady with a 
slightly coquettish laugh; “you have 
made him as much a woman-hater as 
yourself, I offered to take him in our 
party, and he ran away to you.” She 
paused, and giving him a furtive 
critical glance said, with an easy 
mingling of confidence and audacity, 
“Why don’t you got Nobody’ll hurt 
you.” 
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‘“‘T’m not so sure of that,” replied 
Mr. Ford gallantly. ‘“'There’s the 
melancholy example of Rupert always 
before me.” 

Mrs. Tripp tossed her chignon and 
descended a step of the stairs. “ You'ld 
better go,” she continued, looking up 
over the balusters. “ You can look 
on if you can’t dance.” 

Now Mr. Ford could dance, and it 
so chanced rather well, too. With 
this consciousness he remained stand- 
ing in half indignant hesitation on 
the landing as she disappeared. Why 
shouldn’t he go? It was true he had 
half tacitly acquiesced in the reserve 
with which he had been treated, and 
had never mingled socially in the 
gatherings of either sex at Indian 
Spring—but that was no reason. He 
could at least dress himself, walk to 
the Court House and—look on. 

Any black coat and white shirt was 
sufficiently de rigueur for Indian Spring. 
Mr. Ford added the superfluous elegance 
of a forgotten white waistcoat. When 
he reached the side walk it was only 
nine o'clock, but the windows of the 
Court House were already flaring 
like a stranded steamer on the barren 
bank where it had struck. On the 
way thither he was once or twice 
tempted to change his mind, and 
hesitated even at the very door. But 
the fear that his hesitation would be 
noticed by the few loungers before it, 
and the fact that some of them were 
already hesitating through bashfulness, 
determined him to enter. 

The clerks’ office and judges’ cham- 
bers on the lower floor had been 
invaded by wraps, shawls and refresh- 
ments, but the dancing was reserved 
for the upper floor or court-room, still 
unfinished. Flags, laurel-wreaths and 
appropriate floral inscriptions hid its 
bare walls; but the coat of arms of 
the State already placed over the 
judges’ dais with its illimitable golden 
sunset, its triumphant goddess, and its 
implacable grizzly seemed figuratively 
to typify the occasion better than 
the inscriptions. The room was close 
and crowded. The flickering candles 
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in tin sconces against the walls, or de- 
pending in rude chandeliers of barrel- 
hoops from the ceiling, lit up the most 
astounding diversity of female costume 
the master had ever seen. Gowns of 
bygone fashions, creased and stained 
with packing and disuse, toilets of 
forgotten festivity revised with modern 
additions; garments in and out of 
season—a fur-trimmed jacket and a 
tulle skirt, a velvet robe under a piqué 
sacque ; fresh young faces beneath 
faded head-dresses, and mature and 
buxom charms in virgin white. The 
small space cleared for the dancers 
was continually invaded by the lookers- 
on, who in files of three deep lined the 
room. 

As the master pushed his way to 
the front, a young girl, who had been 
standing in the sides of a quadrille 
suddenly darted with a nymph-like 
quickness among the crowd and was 
for an instant hidden. Without dis- 
tinguishing either face or figure, Mr. 
Ford recognized in the quick, impetuous 
action a characteristic movement of 
Cressy’s; with an embarrassing in- 
stinct that he could not account for, he 
knew she had seen him, and that for 
some inexplicable reason he was the 
cause of her sudden disappearance. 

But it was only for a moment. 
Even while he was vaguely scanning 
the crowd she reappeared and took her 
place beside her mystified partner— 
the fascinating stranger of Johnny’s 
devotion and Rupert’s dislike. She 
was pale; he had never seen her so 
beautiful. All that he had thought 
distasteful and incongruous in her 
were but accessories of her loveliness at 
that moment, in that light, in that 
atmosphere, in that strange assembly. 
Even her full pink gauze dress, from 
which her fair young shoulders 
slipped as from a sunset cloud, seemed 
only the perfection of virginal sim- 
plicity ; her girlish length of limb and 
the long curves of her neck and back 
were now the outlines of thorough 
breeding. The absence of colour in 


her usually fresh face had been re- 
placed by a faint magnetic aurora that 
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seemed to him half spiritual. He 
could not take his eyes from her; he 
could not believe what he saw. Yet 
that was Cressy McKinstry — his 
pupil! Had he ever really seen her ¢ 
Did he know her now? Small wonder 
that all eyes were bent upon her, that 
a murmur of unspoken admiration, or 
still more intense hush of silence 
moved the people around him. He 
glanced hurriedly at them, and was 
oddly relieved by this evident partici- 
pation in his emotions. 

She was dancing now, and with that 
same pale restraint and curious quiet 
that had affected him so strongly. 
She had not even looked in his direc- 
tion, yet he was aware by the same 
instinct that had at first possessed 
him that she knew he was present. 
His desire to catch her eye was becom- 
ing mingled with a certain dread, as if 
in a single interchange of glances the 
illusions of the moment would either 
vanish utterly or become irrevocably 
fixed. He forced himself, when the 
set was finished, to turn away, partly 
to avoid contact with some acquaint- 
ances who had drifted before him, 
and whom politeness would have 
obliged him to ask to dance, and partly 
to collect his thoughts. He deter- 
mined to make a tour of the rooms 
and then go quietly home. Those who 
recognized him made way for him with 
passive curiosity ; the middle-aged and 
older adding a confidential sympathy 
and equality that positively irritated 
him. For an instant he had an idea 
of seeking out Mrs. Tripp and claim- 
ing her as a partner, merely to show 
her that he danced. 

He had nearly made the circuit of 
the room when he was surprised by 
the first strains of a waltz. Waltzing 
was not a strong feature of Indian 
Spring festivity, partly that the 
Church people had serious doubts if 
David’s saltatory performances before 
the Ark included “round dances,” 
and partly that the young had not 
yet mastered its difficulties. When 
he yielded to his impulse to look again 
at the dancers he found that only 


three or four couples had been bold 
enough to take the floor. Cressy 
McKinstry and her former partner 
were one of them. In his present exal- 
tation he was not astonished to find that 
she had evidently picked up the art in 
her late visit, and was now walizing 
with quiet grace and precision, but he 
was surprised that her partner was far 
from being equally perfect, and that 
after a few turns she stopped and 
smilingly disengaged her waist from 
his arm. As she stepped back she 
turned with unerring instinct to that 
part of the room where the master 
stood and raised her eyes through the 
multitude of admiring faces to his. 
Their eyes met in an isolation as 
supreme as if they had been alone. 
It was an attraction the more 
dangerous because unformulated—a 
possession without previous pledge, 
promise, or even intention—a love 
that did not require to be “ made.” 

He approached her quietly and even 
more coolly than he thought possible. 
“Will you allow me a trial?” he 
asked. 

She looked in his face, and as if 
she had not heard the question but 
was following her own tlhiought, said, 
**T knew you would come ; I saw you 
when you first came in.” Without 
another word she put her hand in his, 
and as if it were part of an instinc- 
tive action of drawing closer to him, 
caught with her advancing foot the 
accent of the waltz, and the next 
moment the room seemed to slip away 
from them into whirling space. 

The whole thing had passed so 
rapidly from the moment he ap- 
proached her to the first graceful 
swing of her full skirt at his side, 
that it seemed to him almost like the 
embrace of a lovers’ meeting. He 
had often been as near her before, 
had stood at her side at school, and 
even leaned over her desk, but always 
with an irritated instinct of reserve 
that had equally affected her, and 
which he now understood. With her 
conscious but pale face so near his 
own, with the faint odour of her hiir 
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clinging to her, and, with the sweet 
confusion of the half-lingering, half- 
withheld contact of her hand and arm, 
all had changed. He did not dare to 
reflect that he could never again 
approach her except with this feeling. 
He did not dare to think of anything ; 
he abandoned himself to the sense that 
had begun with the invasion of her 
hair-bound myrtle in the silent school- 
room, and seemed to have at last led 
her to his arms. They were moving 
now in such perfect rhythm and unison 
that they seemed scarcely conscious of 
motion. Once when they neared the 
open window he caught a glimpse of 
the round moon rising above the 
solemn heights of the opposite shore, 
and felt the cool breath of mountain 
and river sweep his cheek and mingle 
a few escaped threads of her fair hair 
with his own. With that glimpse and 
that sensation the vulgarity and the 
tawdriness of their surroundings, the 
guttering candles in their sconces, 
the bizarre figures, the unmeaning 
faces seemed to be whirled far into 
distant space. ‘They were alone with 
night and nature; it was they who 
were still; all else had receded in a 
vanishing perspective of dull reality, 
in which they had no part. 

Play on, O waltz of Strauss ! Whirl 
on, O love and youth! For you can- 
not whirl so swiftly but that this re- 
ceding world will return again with 
narrowing circle to hem you in. 
Faster, O cracked clarionet! Louder, 
O too brazen bassoon! Keep back, 
O dull and earthy environment, till 
master and pupil have dreamed their 
foolish dream ! 

They are in fancy alone on the river- 
bank, only the round moon above them 
and their linked shadows faintly flutter- 
ing in the stream. They have drawn 
so closely together now that her arm 
is encircling his neck, her soft eyes 
uplifted like the moon’s reflection and 
drowning into his; closer and closer 
till their hearts stop beating and their 
lips have met in a first kiss. Faster, 
O little feet! swing clear, O Cressy’s 
skirt and keep the narrowing circle 


back! . . . They are again alone ; the 
judges’ dais and the emblazoning of 
the State caught in a single whirling 
flash of consciousness are changed to 
an altar, seen dimly through the bridal- 
veil that covers her fair head. There 
is the murmur of voices mingling two 
lives inone. They turn and pass proudly 
down between the aisles of wondering 
festal faces. Ah! the circle is draw- 
ing closer. One more quick whirl to 
keep them back, O flying skirt and 
dainty-winged feet! Too late! The 
music stops. The tawdry walls shut 
in again, the vulgar crowds return, 
they stand pale and quiet, the centre 
of a ring of breathless, admiring, 
frightened, or forbidding faces. Her 
arms fold like wings at her side. The 
waltz is over. 

A shrill feminine chorus assail her 
with praises, struck here and there 
with a metallic ring of envy; a dozen 
all-daring cavaliers, made reckless by 
her grace and beauty, clamour for her 
hand in the next waltz. She replies, 
not to them, but to him, “ Not again,” 
and slips away in the crowd with that 
strange new shyness that of all her 
transformations seems the most deli- 
cious. Yet so conscious are they of 
their mutual passion that they do not 
miss each other, and he turns away as 
if their next meeting were already an 
appointed tryst. A few congratulate 
him on his skill. Johnny’s paragon 
looks after him curiously; certain 
elders shake hands with him _per- 
plexedly, as if not quite sure of the 
professional consistency of his per- 
formance. Those charming tide- 
waiters on social success, the fair, art- 
fully mingling expectation with com- 
pliment, only extract from him the 
laughing statement that this one waltz 
was the single exception allowed him 
from the rule of his professional con- 
duct, and he refers them to his elder 
critics. A single face, loutish, loom- 
ing, and vindictive, stands out among 
the crowd—the face of Seth Davis. 
He had not seen him since he left the 
school ; he had forgotten his existence ; 
even now he only remembered his suc- 
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cessor, Joe Masters, and he looked 
curiously around to see if that later 
suitor of Cressy’s was present. It was 
not until he reached the door that he 
began to think seriously of Seth Davis’s 
jealous face, and was roused to a sin- 
gular indignation. ‘“ Why hadn’t this 
great fool vented his jealousy on the 
openly compromising Masters,” he 
thought. He even turned and walked 
back with some vaguely aggressive in- 
stinct, but the young man had dis- 
appeared, With this incident still in 
his mind he came upon Uncle Ben and 
Hiram McKinstry, standing among 
the spectators in the doorway. Why 
might not Uncle Ben be jealous too? 
and if his single waltz had really 
appeared so compromising, why should 
not Cressy’s father object? But both 
men—albeit, McKinstry usually ex- 
hibited a vague unreasoning contempt 
for Uncle Ben—were unanimous in 
their congratulations and outspoken 
admiration. 

“When I see’d you sail in, Mr. 
Ford,” said Uncle Ben, with abstract 
reflectiveness, “‘I sez to the fellers, ‘lie 
low, boys, and you’ll see style.’ And 
when you put on them first steps, I 
sez, ‘that’s French—the latest high- 
toned French style—outer the best 
masters, and—and outer the best books. 
For why?’sez I. ‘It’sthe same long, 
sliding stroke you see in his copies. 
There’s that long up sweep, and that 
easy curve to the right with no hitch. 
That’s the sorter swing he hez in 
readin’ po’try too. That’s why it’s 
called the po’try of motion,’ sez I. 
‘And you ken bet your boots, boys, 
it’s all in the trainin’ o’ education.’ ”’ 

“Mr. Ford,” said Mr. McKinstry 
gravely, slightly waving a lavender- 
coloured kid glove, with which he had 
elected to conceal his maimed hand, and 
at the same moment indicate a festal 
occasion : “I hev to thank ye for the 
way you took out that child o’ mine, 
like ez she woz an ontried filly, and 
put her through her paces. I don’t 
dance myself, partikly in that gait— 
which I take to be suthin’ betwixt a 
lope and a canter—and I don’t get to 


see much dancin’ nowadays on account 
o’ bein’ worrited by stock, but seein’ 
you two together just now, suthin’ came 
over me, and I don’t think I ever felt 
so kam in my life.” 

The blood rushed to the master’s 
cheek with an unexpected consciousness 
of guilt and shame. ‘ But,” he stam- 
mered awkwardly, “your daughter 
dances beautifully herself; she has 
certainly had practice.” 

“That,” said McKinstry, laying his 
gloved hand impressively on the mas- 
ter’s shoulder, with the empty little 
finger still more emphasized by being 
turned backward in the act; “that 
may be ez it ez, but I wanted to say 
that it was the simple, easy, fammily 
touch that you gev it, that took me. 
Toward the end, when you kinder 
gathered her up and she sorter dropped 
her head into your breast-pocket, and 
seemed to go to sleep, like ez ef she 
was still a little girl, it so reminded 
me of the times when I used to tote 
her myself walkin’ by the waggin at 
Platt River, that it made me wish the 
old woman was here to see it.” 

Still colouring, the master cast a 
rapid, sidelong glance at McKinstry’s 
dark red face and beard, but in the 
slow satisfaction of his features there 
was no trace of that irony which the 
master’s self-consciousness knew. 

“Then your wife is not here?” said 
Mr. Ford abstractedly. 

“She war at church. She reckoned 
that I'd do to look arter Cressy—she 
bein’, so to speak, under conviction. 
D’ye mind walkin’ this way a bit ; I 
want to speak a word with ye?” He 
put his maimed hand through the mas- 
ter’s arm, after his former fashion, and 
led him to a corner. 

“Did ye happen to see Seth Davis 
about yer?” 

“T believe I saw him a moment 
ago,” returned Mr. Ford half contemp- 
tuously. 

“Did he get off anythin’ rough on 
yet” 

' “Certainly not,” said the master 
haughtily. ‘Why should he dare?’ 

“That’s so,” said McKinstry medi- 
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tatively. ‘ You had better keep right 
on in that line. That’s your gait, 
remember. Leave him—or his father 
— it’s the same thing—to me. Don’t 
you let yourself be roped in to this 
yer row betwixt me and the Davises. 
You ain’t got no call to do it. It’s 
already been on my mind your bringin’ 
that gun to me in the Harrison row. 
The old woman hadn’t oughter let you 
—nor Cress either. Hark to me, Mr. 
Ford! IUreckon to stand between you 
and both the Davises till the cows 
come home—only—mind you give him 
the go-by when he happens to meander 
along towards you.” 

“1’m very much obliged to you,” 
said Ford with disproportionately sud- 
den choler ; “but I don’t propose to 
alter my habits for a ridiculous school- 
boy whom I have dismissed.” The 
unjust and boyish petulance of his 
speech instantly flashed upon him, and 
he felt his cheek burn again. 

McKinstry regarded him with dull, 
red, slumbrous eyes. “Don’t you go 
to lose your best holt, Mr. Ford—and 
that’s kam. Keep your kam—and 
you've allus got the dead wood on 
Injin Springs. J ain’t got it,” 
he continued, in his slowest, most 
passionless manner, “and a row more 
or less ain't much account to me 
—but you, you keep your kam.” 
He paused, stepped back, and regard- 
ing the master, with a slight wave of 
his crippled hand over his whole 
person, as if indicating some _per- 
sonal adornment, said: ‘‘ It sets you 
off |” 

He nodded, turned, and re-entered 
the ball-room. Mr. Ford, without 
trusting himself to further speech, 
elbowed his way through the crowded 
staircase to the street. But even there 
his strange anger, as well as the 
equally strange remorse, which had 
seized him in McKinstry’s presence 
seemed to evaporate in the clear moon- 
light and soft summer air. There was 
the 1iver-bank, with the tremulous 
river glancing through the dreamy 
mist, as they had seen it from the 
window together. He even turned to 


look back on the lighted ball-room, as 
if she might have been looking out, 
too. But he knew he should see her 
again to-morrow, and he hurriedly put 
aside all reserve, all thought of the 
future, all examination of his conduct, 
to walk home enwrapped in the vaguer 
pleasure of the past. Rupert Filgee, 
to whom he had never given a second 
thought, now peacefully slumbering 
beside his baby brother, had not gone 
home in more foolish or more dangerous 
company. 

When he reached the hotel, he was 
surprised to find it only eleven o'clock. 
No one had returned, the building was 
deserted by all but the bar-keeper and 
a flirting chambermaid, who regarded 
him with aggrieved astonishment. He 
began to feel very foolish, and half 
regretted that he had not stayed to 
dance with Mrs. Tripp; or, at least, 
remained as a quiet onlooker apart 
from the others. With a hasty ex- 
cuse about returning to write letters 
for the morning’s post, he took a candle 
and slowly remounted the stairs to his 
room. But on entering he found himself 
unprepared for that singular lack of 
sympathy with which familiar haunts 
always greet our new experiences ; he 
could hardly believe that he had left 
that room only two hours before ; it 
seemed so uncongenial and strange to 
the sensation that was still possessing 
him. Yet there were his table, his 
books, his armchair, his bed as he had 
left them ; even a sticky fragment of 
gingerbread that had fallen from 
Johnny’s pocket. He had not yet 
reached that stage of absorbing pas- 
sion where he was able to put the 
loved one in his own surroundings ; 
she as yet had no place in this quiet 
rocm ; he could scarcely think of her 
here, and he must think of her, if he 
had to go elsewhere. An extravagant 
idea of walking the street until his 
restless dream was over seized him, 
but even in his folly the lackadaisical, 
moonstruck quality of such a perform- 
ance was too obvious. The school- 
house! He would go there; it was 
only a pleasant walk, the night was 
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lovely, and he could bring the myrtle- 
spray from his desk. It was too signi- 
ticant now—if not too precious—to be 
kept there. Perhaps he had not ex- 
amined it closely, nor the place where 
it had lain ; there might be an addi- 
tional sign, word, or token he had 
overlooked, The thought thrilled him, 
even while he was calmly arguing to 
himself that it was an instinct of 
caution. 

The air was quieter and warmer 
than usual, though still characteristic 
of the locality in its dry, dewless 
clarity. The grass was yet warm from 
the day-long sun, and when he entered 
the pines that surrounded the school- 
house, they had searcely yet lost their 
spicey heat. The moon, riding high, 
filled the dark aisles with a delicious 
twilight that lent itself to his waking 
dreams. It was not long before to- 
morrow ; he could easily manage to 
bring her here in the grove at recess, 
and would speak with her there. It 
did not occur to him what he should 
say, or why he should say it; it did 
not occur to him that he had no other 
provocation than her eyes, herconscious 
manner, her eloquent silence, and her 
admission that she had expected him, 
It did not occur to him that all this 
was inconsistent with what he knew of 
her antecedents, her character, and 
her habits. It was this very incon- 
sistency that charmed and convinced 
him. Weare always on the look-out 
for these miracles of passion. We 
may doubt the genuineness of an affec- 
tion that is first-hand, but never of one 
that is transferred. 

He approached the school-house and 
unlocking the door closed it behind 
him, not so much to keep out human 
intrusion as the invasion of bats and 
squirrels. The nearly vertical moon, 
while it perfectly lit the playground 
and openings in the pines around the 
house, left the interior in darkness, 
except the reflection upon the ceiling 
from the shining gravel without. 
Partly from a sense of precaution and 
partly because he was familiar with the 
position of the benches, he did not 


strike a light, and reached his own 
desk unerringly, drew his chair before 
it and unlocked it, groped in its dark 
recess for the myrtle spray, felt its 
soft silken binding with an electrical 
thrill, drew it out, and in the securitv 
of the darkness, raised it to his lips. 

To make room for it in his breast 
pocket he was obliged to take out hii 
letters—among them the well-worn 
one he had tried to read that morning. 
A mingling of pleasure and remorse 
came over him as he felt that it was 
already of the past, and as he dropped 
it carelessly into the empty desk it 
fell with a faint, hollow sound as if it 
were ashes to ashes. 

What was that? 

The noise of steps upon the gravel, 
light laughter, the moving of two or 
three shadows on the ceiling, the sound 
of voices, 2 man’s, a child’s, and hers / 

Could it be possible? Was not he 
mistaken? No! the man’s voice was 
Masters’, the child’s, Octavia’s; the 
woman’s, hers. 

He remained silent in the shadow. 
The school-room was not far from the 
trail where she would have had to 
pass going home from the ball. But 
why had she come there? had they 
seen him arrive? and were mischiev- 
ously watching him? The sound of 
Cressy’s voice and the lifting of the 
unprotected window near the door 
convinced him to the contrary. 

“There, that'll do, Now you two 
can step aside. ’Tave, take him over 
to yon fence, and keep him there tilt 
I get in. No—thank you, sir—I can 
assist myself. I’ve done it before. 
It ain’t the first time I’ve been through 
this window, is it, "Tave?” 

Ford’s heart stopped beating. There 
was a moment of laughing expostula- 
tion, the sound of retreating voices, 
the sudden darkening of the window, 
the billowy sweep of a skirt, the faint 
quick flash of a little ankle and Cressy 
McKinstry swung herself into the 
room and dropped lightly on the 
floor. 

She advanced eagerly up the moon- 
lit passage between the two rows of 
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benches. Suddenly she stopped; the 
master rose at the same moment with 
outstretched warning hand to check 
the cry of terror he felt sure would 
rise to her lips. But he did not know 
the lazy nerves of the girl before him. 
She uttered no outcry. And even in 
the faint dim light he could see only 
the same expression of conscious under- 
standing come over her face that he 
had seen in the ball-room, mingled 
with a vague joy that parted her 
breathless lips. As he moved quickly 
forward their hands met; she caught 
his with a quick significant pressure 
and darted back to the window. 

“Oh, "Tave!” (very languidly.) 

“Tes,” 

““You two had better wait for me 
at the edge of the trail yonder, and 
keep a look out for folks going by. 
Don’t let them see you hanging round 
so near. Doyouhear? I’mall right.” 

With her hand still meaningly lifted, 
she stood gazing at the two figures 
until they slowly receded towards the 
distant trail. Then she turned as he 
approached her, the reflection of the 
moonlit road striking up into her 
shining eyes and eager waiting face. 
A dozen questions were upon his lips, 
a dozen replies were ready upon hers. 
But they were never uttered, for the 
next moment her eyes half closed, she 
leaned forward and fell—into a kiss. 

She was the first to recover, hold- 
ing his face in her hands, turned 
towards the moonlight, her own in 
passionate shadow. “Listen,” she 
said quickly. “They think I came 
here to look for something I left in 
my desk. They thought it high fun 
to come with me—these two. I did 
come to look for something—not in 
my desk, but yours.” 

“ Wasit this?” he whispered, taking 
the myrtle from his breast. She seized 
it with a light cry, putting it first to 
her lips and then to his. Then clasp- 
ing his face again between her soft 
palms, she turned it to the window 
and said: “Look at them and not at 
me.” 

He did so—seeing the two figures 


slowly walking in the trail. And 
holding Ler there firmly against his 
breast, it seemed a blasphemy to ask 
the question that had been upon his 
lips. 

Pe That's not all,” she murmured, 
moving his face backwards and for- 
wards to her lips as if it were some- 
thing to which she was giving breath. 
“ When we came to the woods I felt 
that you would be here.” 

“And feeling that, you brought 
him ?” said Ford, drawing back. 

“Why not?” she replied indolently. 
“Even if he had seen you, I could 
have managed to have you walk home 
with me.” 

“ But do you think it’s quite fair? 
Would he like it?” 

“Would fe like it?” she echoed 
lazily. 

“Cressy,” said the young man 
earnestly gazing into her shadowed 
face. ‘ Have you given him any right 
to object? Do you understand me?” 

She stopped as if thinking. ‘“ Do 
you want me to call him in?” she 
said quietly, but without the least 
trace of archness or coquetry. “ Would 
you rather he were here—or shall we 
go out now and meet him? I'll say 
you just came as I was going out.” 

What should he say? “Cressy,” 
he asked almost curtly, ‘“‘do you love 
me?” 

It seemed such a ridiculous thing to 
ask, holding her thus in his arms, if it 
were true; it seemed such a villainous 
question, if it were not. 

“TI think I loved you when you first 
came,” she said slowly. “It must 
have been that that made me engage 
myself to him,” she added simply. 
“TI knew I loved you, and thought 
only of you when I was away. | 
came back because I loved you. | 
loved you the day you came to see 
Maw—even when I thought you came 
to tell her of Masters, and to say that 
you couldn’t take me back.” 

‘But you don’t ask me if J love 
you?” 

“But you do—you couldn’t help it 
now,” she said confidently. 
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What could he do but reply as 
illogically with a closer embrace, albeit 
a slight tremor as if a cold wind had 
blown across the open window, passed 
over him. She may have felt it too, 
for she presently said, “ Kiss me and 
let me go.” 

“ But we must have a longer talk, 
darling—when—when—others are not 
waiting.” 

“Do you know the far barn near 
the boundary?” she asked. 

“ie.” 

“T used to take your books there, 
afternoons to—to—be with you,” she 
whispered, “and Paw gave orders that 
no one was to come nigh it while I 
was there. Come to-morrow, just 
before sundown.” 

A long embrace followed, in which 
all that they bad not said seemed, to 
them at least, to become articulate on 
their tremulous and clinging lips. 
Then they separated, he unlocking the 
door softly to give her egress that 
way. She caught up a book froma 
desk in passing, and then slipped like 
a rosy shaft of the coming dawn across 
the fading moonlight, and a moment 
after her slow voice, without a tremor 
of excitement, was heard calling to 
her companions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE conversation which Johnnie 
Filgee had overheard between Uncle 
Ben and the gorgeous stranger, al- 
though unintelligible to his infant 
mind, was fraught with some signi- 
ficance to the adult settlers of Indian 
Spring. The town itself, like most 
interior settlements, was originally a 
mining encampment, and as such its 
founders and settlers derived their 
possession of the soil under the mining 
laws that took precedence of all other 
titles. But although that title was 
held to be good even after the aban- 
donment of their original occupation, 
aad the establishment of shops, offices 
and dwellings on the site of the 
deserted places, the suburbs of the 
town and outlying districts were more 


precariously held by squatters, under 
the presumption of their being public 
land open to preoccupation, or the 
settlement of school-land warrants 
upon them. Few of the squatters 
had taken the trouble to perfect even 
these easy titles, merely holding “ pos- 
session” for agricultural or domiciliary 
purposes, and subject only to the 
invasion of “jumpers”, a class of 
adventurers who, in the abeyance of 
recognized legal title, “jumped” or 
forcibly seized such portions of a 
squatter’s domains as were not pro- 
tected by fencing or superior force. 
It was therefore with some excite- 
ment that Indian Spring received the 
news that a Mexican grant of three 
square leagues, which covered the 
whole district, had been lately con- 
firmed by the Government, and that 
action would be taken to recover 
possession. It was understood that 
it would not affect the adverse pos- 
sessions held by the town under the 
mining laws, but it would compel the 
adjacent squatters like McKinstry, 
Davis, Masters, and Filgee, and 
jumpers like the Harrisons, to buy 
the legal title, or defend a slow but 
losing lawsuit. The holders of the 
grant—trich capitalists of San Fran- 
cisco—were open to compromise to 
those in actual possession, and in the 
benefits of this compromise the un- 
scrupulous “ jumper,” who had neither 
sown nor reaped, but simply dis- 
possessed the squatter who had done 
both, shared equally with him. 

A diversity of opinion as to the 
effect of the new claim naturally ob- 
tained ; the older settlers still clung 
to their experiences of an easy abori- 
ginal holding of the soil, and were 
sceptical both as to the validity and 
justice of these revised alien grants ; 
but the newer arrivals hailed this 
certain tenure of legal titles as a 
guarantee to capital and an incentive 
to improvement. There was also a 
growing and influential party of 
eastern and northern men, who were 
not sorry to see a fruitful source of 
dissension and bloodshed removed. 








The feuds of the McKinstrys and 
Harrisons, kept alive over a boundary 
to which neither had any legal claim, 
would seem to bring them hereafter 
within the statute law regarding 
ordinary assaults without any ethical 
mystification. On the other hand 
McKinstry and Harrison would each 
be able to arrange any compromise 
with the new title holders for the 
lands they possessed, or make over 
that “actual possession” for a con- 
sideration. It was feared that both 


men, being naturally lawless, would . 


unite to render any legal eviction a 
long and dangerous process, and that 
they would either be left undisturbed 
till the last, or would force a profitable 
concession. But a greater excitement 
followed when it was known that a 
section of the land had already been 
sold by the owners of the grant, that 
this section exactly covered the debate- 
able land of the McKinstry-Harrison 
boundaries, and that the new landlord 


would at once attempt its legal pos- | 


session. The inspiration of genius 
that had thus effected a division of the 
Harrison - McKinstry combination at 
its one weak spot excited even the 
admiration of the sceptics. No one in 
Indian Spring knew its real author, 
for the suit was ostensibly laid in the 
name of a San Francisco banker. But 
the intelligent reader of Johnny 
Filgee’s late experience during the 
celebration will have already recog- 
nized Uncle Ben as the man, and it 
becomes a part of this veracious 
chronicle at this moment to allow him 
to explain, not only his intentions, but 
the means by which he carried them 
out, in his own words. 

It was one afternoon at the end of 
his usual solitary lesson, and the 
master and Uncle Ben were awaiting 
the arrival of Rupert. Uncle Ben’s 
educational progress lately, through 
dint of slow tenacity, had somewhat 
improved, and he had just completed 
from certain forms and examples in a 
book before him a “ Letter to a Con- 
signee” informing him that he, Uncle 
Ben, had just shipped “2 ewt. Ivory 
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Elephant Tusks, 80 peculs of rice 
and 400bbls. prime mess pork from 
Indian Spring ;” and another begin- 
ning “Honoured Madam,” and con- 
veying in admirably artificial phrase- 
ology the “lamented decease” of the 
lady’s husband from yellow fever, con- 
tracted on the Gold Coast, and Uncle 
Ben was surveying his work with 
critical satisfaction when the master, 
somewhat impatiently, consulted his 
watch. Uncle Ben looked up. 

‘“*T oughter told ye that Rupe didn’t 
kalkilate to come to-day.” 

“‘Indeed—why not?” 

**T reckon because I told him he 
needn’t. I allowed to—to hev’ a little 
private talk with ye, Mr. Ford, if ye 
didn’t mind.” 

Mr. Ford’s face did not shine with 
invitation. ‘Very well,” he said, 
“only remember I have an engage- 
ment this afternoon.” 

“But that ain’t until about sun- 
down,” said Uncle Ben quietly. “I 
won't keep ye ez long ez that.” 

Mr. Ford glanced quickly at Uncle 
Ben with a rising colour. ‘“‘ What do 
you know of my engagements?’’ he 
said sharply. 

“ Nothin’, Mr. Ford,” returned Uncle 
Ben simply; “but hevin’ bin layin’ 
round, lookin’ for ye here and at the 
hotel for four or five days allus about 
that time and not findin’ you, I rather 
kalkilated you might hev’ suthin’ 
reg lar on hand.”’ 

There was certainly nothing in his 
face or manner to indicate the least 
evasion or deceit, or indeed anything 
but his usual naiveté, perhaps a little 
perturbed and preoccupied by what he 
was going tosay. “I had an idea of 
writin’ you a letter,” he continued, 
“kinder combinin’ practice and con- 
fidential information, you know. To 
be square with you, Mr. Ford, in pint 
o’ fact, I’ve got it here. But ez it 
don’t seem to entirely gibe with the 
facts, and leaves a heap o’ things 
onsaid and onseen, perhaps it’s jest ez 
wall ez I read it to you myself— 
putten’ in a word here and there, and 
explainin’ it gin’rally. Do you sabe?” 
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The master nodded, and Uncle Ben 
drew from his desk a rude portfolio 
made from the two covers of a dilapi- 
dated atlas, and took from between 
them a piece of blotting-paper, which 
through inordinate application had ac- 
quired the colour and consistency of a 
slate, and a few pages of copy-book 
paper, that to the casual glance looked 
like sheets of exceedingly difficult 
music. Surveying them with a blend- 
ing of chirographic pride, orthographic 
doubt, and the bashful consciousness 
of a literary amateur, he traced each 
line with a forefinger inked to the 
second joint, and slowly read aloud as 
follows : 


“¢Mr. Ford, Teacher. 


“<«Dear Sir,—Yours of the 12th 
rec'd and contents noted.” (“I didn’t,” 
explained Uncle Ben parenthetically, 
“receive any letter of yours, but I 
thought I might heave in that begin- 
ning from copy for practice. The rest 
is me.”) “In refference to my having 
munney,” continued Uncle Ben reading 
and pointing each word as he read, 
“ And being able to buy Ditch Stocks 
an’ Land——’” 

“One moment,” said Mr. Ford in- 
terrupting, “I thought you were go- 
ing to leave out copy. Come to what 
you have to say.” 

“But I hev—this is all real now. 
Hold on and you'll see,” said Uncle 
Ben. He resumed with triumphant 
emphasis. 

“* When it were gin’rally allowed 
that I haddent a red cent, I want to 
explain to you Mister Ford for the 
first time a secret. This here is how 
it was done. When I first came to 
Injian Spring, I settled down into the 
old Palmetto claim, near a heap of old 
taillings. Knowin’ it were against 
rools, and reg’lar Chinyman’s bizness 
to work them I diddn’t let on to eny- 
boddy what I did—witch wos to turn 
over some of the quarts what I thought 
was likely and Orrifferus. Doing this 
I kem uppon some pay ore which them 
Palmetto fellers had overlookt, or 
more likely had kaved in uppon them 


from the bank onknown. Workin’ at 
it in od times by and large, sometimes 
afore sun up and sometimes after sun- 
down, and all the time keeping up a 
day’s work on the clame for a show to 
the boys, I emassed a honist fortun 
in 2 years of 50,000 dolers and still 
am. But it will be askd by the in- 
credjulos Reeder How did you never 
let out anything to Injian Spring, and 
How did you get rid of your yeald? 
Mister Ford, the Anser is I took it 
twist a month on hoss back over to 
La Port and sent it by express to a 
bank in Sacramento, givin’ the name 
of Daubigny, witch no one in La 
Port took for me. The Ditch Stok 
and the Land was all took in the same 
name, hens the secret was onreviled 
to the General Eye—stop a minit,’”’ he 
interrupted himself quickly as the 
master in an accession of impatient 
scepticism was about to break in upon 
him, “it ain’t all.” Then dropping 
his voice to a tremulous and almost 
funereal climax, he went on : 

**Thus we see that pashent indurstry 
is Rewarded in Spite of Mining Rools 
and Reggylashuns, and Predgudisses 
agin Furrin Labor is played out and 
fleeth like a shad-or contenueyeth 
not Jong in One Spot, and that a Man 
may apear to be off no Account and 
yet Emass that witch is far abov 
rubles and Fadith not Away. 

*** Hoppin’ for a continneyance 

“of your fevors I remain, 
*«* Yours to command, 
“* Bens D’Avusieny.’”’ 


The gloomy satisfaction with which 
Uncle Ben regarded this peroration— 
a satisfaction that actually appeared 
to be equal to the revelation itself— 
only corroborated the master’s indig- 
nant doubts. 

“ Come,” he said, impulsively taking 
the paper from Uncle Ben’s reluctant 
hand, “ how much of this is a concoc- 
tion of yours and Rupe’s—and how 
much is a true story? Do you really 
mean— ¢”’ 

“Hold on, Mr. Ford!” interrupted 
Uncle Ben, suddenly fumbling in the 
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breast-pocket of his red shirt, “I 
reckoned on your being a little hard 
with me, remembering our first talk 
‘bout these things—so I allowed I'd 
bring you some proof.” Slowly ex- 
tracting a long legal envelope from 
his pocket, he opened it, and drew out 
two or three crisp certificates of stock, 
and handed them to the master. 

“Ther’s one hundred shares made 
out to Benj Daubigny. I'd hev 
brought you over the deed of the 
land too, but ez it’s rather hard to 
read off-hand, on account of the law 
palaver, I’ve left it up at the shanty 
to tackle at odd times by way of prac- 
tising. But ef you like we'll go up thar, 
and I'll show it to you.” 

Still haunted by his belief in Uncle 
Ben’s small duplicities, Mr. Ford hesi- 
tated. These were certainly bond fide 
certificates of stock made out to 
“ Daubigny.” But he had never 
actually accepted Uncle Ben’s state- 
ment of his identity with that person, 
and now it was offered as a corrobora- 
tion of a still more improbable story. 
He looked at Uncle Ben’s simple face 
slightly deepening in colour under 
his scrutiny—perhaps with conscious 
guilt. 

“ Have you made anybody your con- 
fidant? Rupe, for instance?” he asked 
significantly. 

“In course not,” replied Uncle Ben 
with a slight stiffening of wounded 
pride. “On’y yourself, Mr. Ford, and 
the young feller Stacey from the bank 
—ez was obligated to know it. In 
fact, 1 wos kalkilatin’ to ask you to 
help me talk to him about that yer 
boundary land.” 

Mr. Ford’s scepticism was at last 
staggered. Any practical joke or 
foolish complicity between the agent 
of the bank and a man like Uncle Ben 
was out of the question, and if the 
story were his own sole invention, he 
would have scarcely dared to risk so 
accessible and uncompromising a denial 
as the agent had it in his power to 
give. 

He held out his hand to Uncle Ben. 
“Let me congratulate you,” he said 


heartily, ‘and forgive meif your story 
really sounded so wonderful I couldn’t 
quite grasp it. Now let me ask you 
something more. Have you had any 
reason for keeping this a secret, other 
than your fear of confessing that you 
violated a few bigoted and idiotic 
mining rules—which, after all, are 
binding only upon sentiment—and 
which your success has proved to be 
utterly impractical?” 

“There was another reason, Mr. 
Ford,” said Uncle Ben, wiping away 
an embarrassed smile with the back 
of his hand, “that is, to be square 
with you, why I thought of consultin’ 
you. Ididn’t keer to have McKinstry, 
and— ” he added hurriedly, “in course 
Harrison, too, know that I bought up 
the title to thar boundary.” 

“‘T understand,” nodded the master. 
“ T shouldn’t think you would.” 

“Why shouldn't ye?” asked Uncle 
Ben quickly. 

“* Well—I don’t suppose you care to 
quarrel with two passionate men.” 

Uncle Ben’s face changed. Pre- 
sently, however, with his hand to 
his face, he managed to manipulate 
another smile, only it appeared for the 
purpose of being as awkwardly wiped 
away. 

_ “Say one passionate man, Mr. 
Ford.” 

“Well, one if you like,” returned 
the master cheerfully. “ But for the 
matter of that, why any? Come—do 
you mind telling me why you bought 
the land at all? You know it’s of 
little value to any but McKinstry and 
Harrison.” 

“ Soppose,” said Uncle Ben slowly, 
with a great affectation of wiping his 
ink-spotted desk with his sleeve, “ Sop- 
pose that I had got kinder tired of 
seein’ McKinstry and Harrison allus 
fightin’ and scrimmagin’ over their 
boundary line. Soppose I kalkilated 
that it warn’t the sort o’ thing to 
induce folks to settle here. Soppose 
I reckoned that by gettin’ the real 
title in my hands I'd have the dead- 
wood on both o’ them, and settle the 
thing my own way, eh?” 
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“That certainly was a very laud- 
able intention,’ returned Mr. Ford, 
observing Uncle Ben curiously, “ and 
from what you said just now about 
one passionate man, I suppose you 
have determined already who to favour. 
I hope your public spirit will be appre- 
ciated by Indian Spring at least—if it 
isn’t by those two men.” 

“You lay low aud keep dark and 
you'll see,” returned his companion 
with a hopefulness of speech which 
his somewhat anxious eagerness how- 
ever did not quite bear out. “ But 
you're not goin’ yet, surely,” he added 
as the master again abstractedly con- 
sulted his watch. ‘It’s on’y half 
past four. It’s true thar ain’t any 
more to tell,” he added simply, “ but 
[ had an idea that you might hev took 
to this yer little story of mine more 
than you ’pear to be, and might be 
askin’ questions and kinder bedevlin’ 
me with jokes ez to what I wos goin’ 
to do—and all that. But p’raps it 
don’t seem so wonderful to you arter 
all. Come to think of it—squarely 
now,” he said, with a singular despond- 
ency, “I’m rather sick of it myself— 
eh?” 

“My dear old boy,” said Ford, 
grasping both his hands, with a swift 
revulsion of shame at his own utterly 
selfish abstraction, “I am overjoyed 
at your good luck. More than that, I 
can say honestly, old fellow, that it 
couldn’t have fallen in more worthy 
hands, or to any one whose good 
fortune would have pleased me more. 
There! And if I’ve been slow and 
stupid in taking it in, it is because it’s 
so wonderful, so like a fairy tale of 
virtue rewarded—as if you were a kind 
of male Cinderella, old man!” He 
had no intention of lying—he had 
no belief that he was: he had only 
forgotten that his previous impressions 
and hesitations had arisen from the 
very fact that he did doubt the con- 
sistency of the story with his belief in 
Uncle Ben’s weakness. But he thought 
himself now so sincere that the gener- 
ous reader, who no doubt is always 
ready to hail the perfect equity of his 


neighbour’s good luck, will readily 
forgive him. 

In the plenitude of this sincerity, 
Ford threw himself at full length on 
one of the long benches, and with a 
gesture invited Uncle Ben to make 
himself equally at his ease. “Come,” 
he said, with boyish gaiety, “let's 
hear your plans, old man. To begin 
with, who’s to share them with you? 
Of course there are ‘the old folks at 
home’ first; then you have brothers 
—and perhaps sisters?” He stopped 
and glanced with a smile at Uncle 
Ben; the idea of there being a 
possible female of his species struck 
his fancy. 

Uncle Ben, who had hitherto always 
exercised a severe restraint—partly 
from respect and partly from caution 
—over his long limbs in the school- 
house, here slowly lifted one leg over 
another bench, and sat himself astride 
of it, leaning forward on his elbow, his 
chin resting between his hands. 

“ As far as the old folks goes, Mr. 
Ford, I’m a kind of an orphan.” 

‘“* A kind of orphan?” echoed Ford. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Ben, leaning 
heavily on his chin, so that the action 
of his jaws with the enunciation of 
each word slightly jerked his head 
forward as if he were imparting con- 
fidential information to the bench 
before him. “ Yes, that is, you see, 
I'm all right ez far as the old man 
goes—he’s dead ; died way back in 
Mizzouri. But ez to my mother, it’s 
sorter betwixt and between—kinder 
unsartain. You see, Mr. Ford, she 
went off with a city feller—an entire 
stranger to me—afore the old man 
died, and that’s wot broke up my 
schoolin’. Now whether she’s here, 
there, or yon, can’t be found out, 
though Squire Tompkins allowed— 
and he were a lawyer—that the old 
man could get a divorce if he wanted, 
and that you see would make me a 
whole orphan, ef I keerd to prove title, 
ez the lawyers say. Well—thut sorter 
let’s the old folks out. Then my 
brother was onc’t drowned in the 
North Platt, and I never had any 
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sisters. That don’t leave much family 
for plannin’ about—does it?” 

‘*No,” said the master reflectively, 
gazing at Uncle Ben, “unless you 
avail yourself of your advantages now 
and have one of yourown. I suppose 
now that you are rich, you'll marry.” 

Uncle Ben slightly changed his 
position and then with his finger and 
thumb began to apparently feed him- 
self with certain crumbs which had 
escaped from the children’s luncheon- 
baskets and were still lying on the 
bench. Intent on this occupation and 
without raising his eyes to the master, 
he returned slowly, “ Well, you see, 
I’m sorter married already.” 

The master sat up quickly. 

“ What, you married—now ?” 

“Well, perhaps that’s a question. 
It’s a good deal like my beein’ an 
orphan—oncertain and _ onsettled.” 
He paused to pursue an evasive crumb 
to the end of the bench and having 
captured it, went on, “It was when I 
was younger than you be, and she 
warn’t very old neither. But she 
knew a heap more than I did; and ez 
to readin’ and writin’, she was thar, 
[ tell you, every time. You'ld hev 
admired to see her, Mr. Ford.” As 
he paused here as if he had exhausted 
the subject the master said impatiently, 
‘‘ Well, where is she now?” 

Uncle Ben shook his head slowly. 
‘‘T aint seen her sens I left Mizzouri, 
goin’ on five years ago.” 

“ But why haven’t you? What was 
the matter!” persisted the master. 

“ 'Well—you see—I runned away. 
Not she, you know, but /—ZJ scooted, 
skedaddled out here.” 

‘* But what for?” asked the master, 
regarding Uncle Ben with hopeless 
wonder. ‘ Something must have hap- 
pened. What was it? Was she—” 

“She was a good schollard,” said 
Uncle Ben gravely, “and allowed to 
be sech, by all. She stood about so 
high,” he continued, indicating with 
his hand a medium height. ‘“ War 
little and dark complected.” 

“But you must have had some 
reason for leaving her (’’ 


‘think so. 


*T’ve sometimes had an idea,” said 
Uncle Ben cautiously, “that mebbee 
runnin’away raninsomefam’lies. Now, 
there war my mother run off with an 
entire stranger, and yer’s me ez run 
off by myself. And what makes it 
the more one-like is that jest as dad 
allus allowed he could get a devorce 
agin mother, so my wife could hev got 
one agin me for leavin’ her. And 
it’s almost an evenhanded game that 
she hez. It’s there where the oncer- 
tainty comes in.” 

“ But are you satisfied to remain in 
this doubt? or do you propose, now that 
you are able, to institute a thorough 
search for her?” 

“ T was kalkilatin’ to look around a 
little,” said Uncle Ben simply. 

“ And return to her if you find her?” 
continued the master. 

“T didn’t say that, Mr. Ford.” 

“ But if she hasn’t got a divorce 
from you that’s what you'll have to 
do, and what you ought to do—if I 
understand your story. For by your 
own showing, a more causeless, heart- 
less, and utterly inexcusable desertion 
than yours, I never heard of.” 

“Do you think so?” said Uncle 
Ben with exasperating simplicity. 

“Do J think so?” repeated Mr. 
Ford indignantly. “ Everybody’ll 
They can’t think otherwise. 
You say you deserted her, and you 
admit she did nothing to provoke 
it.” 

“No,” returned Uncle Ben quickly, 
nothin’. Did I tell you, Mr. Ford, 
that she could play the pianner and 
sing ?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Ford curtly, rising 
impatiently and crossing the room. 
He was more than half convinced that 
Uncle Ben was deceiving him. Either 
under the veil of his hide-bound sim- 
plicity he was an utterly selfish, heart- 
less, secretive man, or else he was 
telling an idiotic falsehood. 

“T’m sorry I can neither congratu- 
late you nor condole with you on what 
you have just told me. I cannot see 


that you have the least excuse for 
delaying a single moment to search 
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for your wife and make amends for 
your conduct. ‘And if you want my 
opinion it strikes me as being a much 
more honourable way of employing 
your new riches than mediating in 
your neighbours’ squabbles. But it’s 
getting late and I’m afraid we must 
bring our talk toanend. I hope you'll 
think this over before we meet again— 
and think differently.” 

Nevertheless as they both left the 
school-house, Mr. Ford lingered over 
the locking of the door to give Uncle 
Ben a final chance for further expla- 
nation. But none came. The new 
capitalist of Indian Spring regarded 
him with an intensification of his usual 
half sad, half embarrassed smile and 
only said : “ You understand this yer’s 
a secret, Mr. Ford? ”’ 

“Certainly,” said Ford with ill- 
concealed irritation. 

*’Bout my bein’ sorter married ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he responded 
drily ; “ it’s not a taking story.” 

They separated; Uncle Ben, more 
than ever involved in his usual un- 
satisfactory purposes, wending his 
way. towards his riches; the master 
lingering to observe his departure 
before he plunged, in virtuous superi- 
ority, into the woods that fringed the 
Harrison and McKinstry boundaries. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE religious attitude which Mrs. Mc- 
Kinstry had assumed towards her hus- 
band’s weak civilized tendencies was 
not entirely free from human rancour. 
That strong loyal nature which had 
unsexed itself in the one idea of duty, 
now that duty seemed to be no longer 
appreciated took refuge in her for- 
gotten. womanhood and in the infini- 
tesimally small arguments, resources 
and manceuvres at its command. She 
had conceived a singular jealousy of 
this daughter who had changed her 
husband’s nature and who had sup- 
planted the traditions of the household 
life ; she had acquired an exaggerated 
depreciation of those feminine charms 
which had never been a factor in her 


own domestic happiness. She saw in 
her husband’s desire to mitigate the 
savage austerities of their habits only 
a weak concession to the powers of 
beauty and adornmeht—degrading 
vanities she had never known in their 
life-long struggle for frontier supre- 
macy—that had never brought them 
victorious out of that struggle. 
“ Frizzles,” “furblows” and “fancy 
fixin’s’” had never helped them 
in their exodus across the plains; 
had never taken the place of 
swift eyes, quick ears, strong hands 
and endurance ; had never nursed the 
sick or bandaged the wounded. When 
envy or jealousy invade the female 
heart after forty it is apt to bring a 
bitterness which knows no attenuating 
compensation in that coquetry, emula- 
tion, passionate appeal or innocent 
tenderness which makes tolerable the. 
jealous caprices of the younger woman. 
The struggle for rivalry is felt to be 
hopeless, the power of imitation is 
gone. Of her forgotten womanhood 
Mrs. McKinstry revived only a capacity 
to suffer meanly and inflict mean 
suffering upon others. In the ruined 
castle of her youth, and the falling in 
of banqueting hall and bower, the 
dungeon and torture-chamber appeared 
to have been left, or to use her own 
metaphor, she had querulously com- 
plained to the parson that, “ Accordin’ 
to some folks, she mout hev bin the 
barren fig-tree e-lected to bear per- 
simmums. 

Her methods were not entirely dif- 
ferent from those employed by her 
suffering sisterhood in like emergencies. 
The unlucky Hiram, “ worrited by 
stock,” was hardly placated or consoled 
by learning from her that it was only 
the result of his own weakness, acting 
upon the cussedness of the stock-dis- 
persing Harrisons ; the perplexity into 
which he was thrown by the news 
of the new legal claim to his land, was 
not soothed by the suggestion that it 
was a trick of that Yankee civilization 
to which he was meanly succumbing. 
She who had always been a rough 
but devoted nurse in sickness was now 
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herself overtaken by vague irregular 
disorders which involved the greatest 
care and the absence of all exciting 
causes, The attendance of McKinstry 
and Cressy at a “crazy quilting party ” 
had brought on “blind chills” ; the 
importation of a melodion for Cressy 
to play on had superinduced an “in- 
nerd rash,” and a threatened attack 
of “palsy creeps” had only been 
warded off by the timely postponement 
of an evening-party suggested by her 
daughter. The old nomadic instinct 
morbidly excited by her discontent, 
caused her to lay artful plans for a 
further emigration. She knew she had 
the germs of “mash fever” caught 
from the adjacent river ; she related 
mysterious information, gathered in 
‘class meeting”, of the superior facili- 
ties for stock raising on the higher 
foot-hills; she resuscitated her dead 
and gone Missouri relations in her 
daily speech, to a manifest invidious 
comparison with the living; she re- 
vived even the incidents of her early 
married life with the same baleful 
intent. The acquisition of a few 
“biled shirts” by Hiram for festive 
appearances with Cressy painfully re- 
minded her that he had married her 
in “hickory”; she further accented 
the change by herself appearing in 
her oldest clothes, on the hypothesis 
that it was necessary for some one 
to keep up the traditions of the past. 
Her attitude towards Cressy would 
have been more decided had she ever 
possessed the slightest influence over 
her, or had even understood her with 
the intuitive sympathies of the ma- 
ternal relations. Yet she went so far 
as to even openly regret the breaking 
off of the match with Seth Davis, 
whose family at least still retained the 
habits and traditions she revered; 
but she was promptly silenced by her 
husband informing her that words 
“that had to be tuk back” had 
already passed between him and Seth’s 
father, and that according to those 
same traditions blood was more likely 
to be spilled than mingled. Whether 
she was only withheld from attempting 


a reconciliation herself through lack 
of tact and opportunity remains to be 
seen, For the present she encouraged 
Masters’s attentions under a new and 
vague idea that a flirtation which 
distracted Cressy from her studies was 
displeasing to McKinstry and inimical 
to his plans. Blindly ignorant of Mr. 
Ford’s possible relations to her 
daughter, and suspecting nothing, she 
felt towards him only a dull aversion 
as being the senseless pivot of her 
troubles. Seeing no one and habitually 
closing her ears to any family allusion 
to Cressy’s social triumphs, she was 
unaware of even the popular admira- 
tion their memorable waltz had 
excited. 

On the morning of the day that 
Uncle Ben had confided to the master 
his ingenious plan for settling the 
boundary disputes, the barking of 
McKinstry’s yellow dog announced 
the approach of a stranger to the 
ranch. It proved to be Mr. Stacey— 
not only as dazzlingly arrayed as 
when he first rose above Johnny 
Filgee’s horizon, but wearing in ad- 
dition to his jaunty business air a look 
of complacent expectation of the pretty 
girl whom he had met at the ball. He 
had not seen her for a month. It was 
a happy inspiration of his own that 


‘enabled him to present himself that 


morning in the twin functions of a 
victorious Mercury and Apollo. 
McKinstry had to be summoned 
from an adjacent meadow, while 
Cressy in the meantime undertook to 
entertain the gallant stranger. This 
was easily done. It was part of her 
fascinations that, disdaining the 
ordinary real or assumed ignorance of 
the ingénue of her class, she generally 
exhibited to her admirers (with perhaps 
the ‘single exception of the master) 
a laughing consciousness of the state 
of mind into which her charms had 
thrown them. She understood their 
passion if she could not accept it. 
This to a bashful rustic community 
was helpful, but in the main unsatis- 
factory ; with advances so promptly 
unmasked the most strategic retreat 
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was apt to become an utter rout. 
Leaning against the lintel of the door, 
her curved hand shading the sparkling 
depths of her eyes, and the sunlight 
striking down upon the pretty curves 
of her languid figure, she awaited the 
attack. 

“T haven’t seen you, Miss Cressy, 
since we danced together—a month 
ago.” 

“That was mighty rough papers,” 
said Cressy, who was purposely dia- 
lectical to strangers, “considering 
that you trapsed up and down the 
lane, past the house, twice yesterday.” 

“Then you saw me?” said the 
young man, with a slightly discomfited 
laugh. 

“T did. And so did the hound, and 
so, I reckon, did Joe Masters and the 
hired man. And when you pranced 
back on the home stretch, there was 
the hound, Masters, the hired man 
and Maw all on your trail, and Paw 
bringin’ up the rear with a shot-gun. 
There was about a half-a-mile of you 
altogether.” She removed her hand 
from her eyes to indicate with a lazily 
graceful sweep this somewhat ima- 
ginative procession, and laughed. 

“You are certainly well guarded,” 
said Stacey hesitatingly ; “‘ and looking 
at you, Miss Cressy,” he added boldly, 
“I don’t wonder at it.” 

“Well, it zs reckoned that next to 
Paw’s boundaries I’m pretty well 
protected from squatters and jumpers.” 

Forceful and quaint as her language 
was, the lazy sweetness of her intona- 
tion, and the delicate refinement of 
her face, more than atoned for it. It 
was unconventional and picturesque 
as her gestures. So at least thought 
Mr. Stacey, and it emboldened him to 
further gallantry. 

“Well, Miss Cressy, as my business 
with your father to-day was to try to 
effect a compromise of his boundary 
claims, perhaps you might accept my 
services in your own behalf.” 

“Which means,” responded the 
young lady pertly, “the same thing 
to me as to Paw. No trespassers but 
yourself. Thank you, sir.” She 
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twirled lightly on her heel and dropped 
him that exaggerated courtesy known 
to the school children as a “cheese.” 
It permitted in its progress the glimpse 
of a pretty little slipper which com- 
pleted his subjugation. 

“Well, if it’s only a fair com- 
promise,” he began laughingly. 

“Compromise means somebody 
giving up. Who is it?” she asked. 

The infatuated Stacey had reached 
the point of thinking this repartee if 
possible more killing than his own. 

“Ha! That’s for Miss Cressy to 
say.” 

But the young lady leaning back 
against the lintel with the comfortable 
ease of being irresponsibly diverted, 
sagely pointed out that that was the 
function of the arbitrator. 

“Ah well, suppose we begin by 
giving up Seth Davis, eh? You see 
that I’m pretty well posted, Miss 


Cressy.” 

“You alarm me,” said Cressy 
sweetly. ‘‘ But I reckon he had given 
up ” 


“He was in the running that night 
at the ball. Looked half savage while 
I was dancing with you. Wanted to 
eat me.” 

“Poor Seth! And he used to be so 
particular in his food,” said the witty 
Cressy. 

Mr. Stacey was convulsed. “ And 
there’s Mr. Dabney—Uncle Ben,’’ he 
continued, “eh? Very quiet but 
very sly. A dark horse, eh? Pretends 
to take lessons for the sake of being 
near some one, eh? Would he were 
a boy again because somebody else is 
a girl?” 

“T should be frightened of you if 
you lived here always,” returned 
Cressy with invincible naiveté; “ but 
perhaps then you wouldn’t know so 
much.” 

Stacey simply accepted this as a 
compliment. ‘And there’s Masters,” 
he said insinuatingly. 

“Not Joe?” said Cressy with a 
low laugh, turning her eyes to the 
door. 

“Yes,” said Stacey with a quick 
EE 
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uneasy smile. “ Ah! I see we mustn’t 
drop him. Is he out there?’ he added 
trying to follow the direction of her 
eyes. 

But the young girl kept her face 
studiously averted. “Is that all?” 
she asked after a pause. 

“ Well—there’s that solemn school- 
master, who cut me out of the waltz 
with you—that Mr. Ford.” 

Had he been a perfectly cool and 
impartial observer he would have 
seen the slight tremor cross Cressy’s 
soft eyelids even in profile, followed by 
that momentary arrest of her whole 
face, mouth, dimples and eyes, which 
had overtaken it the night the master 
entered the ball-roo. But he was 
neither, and it passed quickly and un- 
noticed. Her usual lithe but languid 
play of expression and colour came 
back and she turned her head lazily 
towards the speaker. “There’s Paw 
coming. I suppose you wouldn’t mind 
giving me a sample of your style of 
arbitrating with him, before you try 
it on me?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Stacey, by no 
means displeased at the prospect of 
having so pretty and intelligent a 
witness in the daughter, of what he 
believed would form an attractive 
display of his diplomatic skill and 
graciousness to the father. “ Don’t 
go away. I’ve got nothing to say 
Miss Cressy could not understand and 
answer.” 

The jingling of spurs, and the 
shadow of McKinstry and his shot- 
gun falling at this moment between 
the speaker and Cressy, spared her 
the necessity of a reply. McKinstry 
cast an uneasy glance around the 
apartment, and not seeing Mrs. Mc- 
Kinstry looked relieved, and even the 
deep traces of the loss of a valuable 
steer that morning partly faded from 
his Indian-red complexion. He placed 
his shot-gun carefully in the corner, 
took his soft felt hat from his head, 
folded it and put it in one of the ca- 
pacious pockets of his jacket, turned 
to his daughter, and laying his 


maimed hand familiarly on her shoul- 
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der, said gravely, without looking at 
Stacey, “ What might the stranger be 
wantin’, Cress?” 

“Perhaps I’d better answer that 
myself,” said Stacey briskly. “I’m 
acting for Benham and Co., of San 
Francisco, who have bought the 
Spanish title to part of this property. 
, a 

“Stop there!” said McKinstry, in 
a voice dull but distinct. He took 
his hat from his pocket, put it on, 
walked to the corner and took up his 
gun, looked at Stacey for the first 
time with narcotic eyes that seemed 
to drowsily absorb his slight figure, 
then put the gun back half contempt 
uously, and with a wave of his hand 
towards the door, said ; “ We’ll settle 
this yer outside. Cress, you stop 
in here. There’s man’s talk goin’ 
on.” 

“ But, Paw,” said Cressy, laying her 
hand languidly on her father’s sleeve 
without the least change of colour or 
amused expression. “This gentle- 
man has come over here on a com- 
promise,” 

“On a—which?” said McKinstry, 
glancing scornfully out of the door 
for some rare species of mustang 
vaguely suggested to him in that 
unfamiliar word. 

‘To see if we couldn’t come to some 
fair settlement,” said Stacey. ‘I've 
no objection to going outside with 
you, but I think we can discuss this 
matter here just as well.” His fine 
feathers had not made him a coward, 
although his heart had beaten a 
little faster at this sudden recollec- 
tion of the dangerous reputation of 
his host. 

“Go on,” said McKinstry. 

“The plain facts of the case are 
these,” continued Stacey, with more 
confidence. ‘‘ We have sold a strip 
of this property covering the land in 
dispute between you and Harrison. 
We are bound to put our purchaser 
in peaceable possession. Now to save 
time we are willing to buy that pos- 
session of any man who can give it. 
We are told that you can.” 
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“ Well, considerin’ that for the last 
four years I’ve been fightin’ night and 
day agin them low down Harrisons 
for it, I reckon you've been lied to,” 
said McKinstry deliberately. “ Why 
—except the clearing on the north 
side, whar I put up a barn, thar 
ain’t an acre of it as hasn’t been shifted 
first this side and then that as fast ez 
I druv boundary stakes and fences, 
and the Harrisons pulled ’em up agin. 
Thar ain’t more than fifty acres ez 
I’ve hed aclear hold on, and I wouldn’t 
hev had that ef it hadn’t bin for the 
barn, the raisin’ alone o’ which cost 
me a man, two horses, and this yer 
little finger.” 

“Put us in possession of even that 
fifty acres, and we’l/ undertake to hold 
the rest and eject those Harrisons 
from it,” returned Stacey complacently. 
‘You understand that the moment 
we've made a peaceable entrance to 
even a foothold on your side, the 
Harrisons are only trespassers, and 
with the title to back us we can call 
on the whole sheriff’s posse to put them 
off. That’s the law.” 

“That ar the law?” repeated Mc- 
Kinstry meditatively. 

“Yes,” said Stacey. “So,” he con- 
tinued, with a self-satisfied smile to 
Cressy, “far from being hard on you, 
Mr. McKinstry, we're rather inclined 
to put you on velvet. We offer youa 
fair price for the only thing you can 
give us—actual possession; and we 
help you with your old grudge 
against the Harrisons. We not only 
clear them out, but we pay you for 
even the part they held adversely to 
you.” 

Mr. McKinstry passed his three 
whole fingers over his forehead and 
eyes as if troubled by a drowsy 
aching. “Then you don’t reckon 
to hev anythin’ to say to them 
Harrisons ¢” 

“We don’t propose to recognize 
them in the matter at all,” returned 
Stacey, 

“ Nor allow ’em anythin’ ?” 

‘““Not a cent! So you see, Mr. 
McKinstry,” he continued magnani- 


mously, yet with a mischievous smile 
to Cressy, “there is nothing in this 
amicable discussion that requires to 
be settled outside.” 

“ Ain’t there?” said McKinstry, in 
a dull, deliberate voice, raising his 
eyes for the second time to Stacey. 
They were bloodshot, with a heavy, 
hanging furtiveness, not unlike one 
of his own hunted steers. “But I 
ain’t kam enuff in yer.” He moved 
to the door with a beckoning of his 
fateful hand. “Outside a minit—ef 
you please.” 

Stacey started, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and half defiantly stepped be- 
yond the threshold. Cressy, unchanged 
in colour or expression, lazily followed 
to the door. 

“Wot,” said McKinstry, slowly 
facing Stacey; ‘“ Wot ef I refoose ? 
Wot ef I say I don’t allow any man, 
or any bank, or any compromise, to 
take up my quo’r'lls? Wot ef I say 
that low-down and mean as them 
Harrisons is, they don’t begin to be 
ez mean, ez low-down, ez underhanded, 
ez sneakin’ ez that yer compromise ? 
Wot ef I say that ef that’s the kind 
o’ hogwash that law and snivelization 
offers me for peace and quietness, I'll 
take the fightin’, and the law-breakin’, 
and the sheriff, and all h—ll for 
his posse instead? Wot ef I say 
that?” 

“Tt will only be my duty to repeat 
it,” said Stacey, with an affected care- 
lessness which however did not conceal 
his surprise and his discomfiture. “ It’s 
no affair of mine.” 

“Unless,” said Cressy, assuming 
her old position against the lintel of 
the door, and smoothing the worn bear- 
skin that served as a mat with the 
toe of her slipper, “ unless you’ve mixed 
it up with your other arbitration, you 
know.” 

“Wot other arbitration?” asked 
McKinstry suddenly, with murky 
eyes. 

"ae cast a rapid half indignant 

glance at the young girl, who received 

it with her hands tucked behind her 

back, her lovely head bent submis- 
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sively forward, and a prolonged little 
laugh. 

“Oh nothing, Paw,” she said, “ only 
a little private foolishness betwixt 
me and the gentleman. Youl’d admire 
to hear him talk, Paw—about other 
things than business. He’s just that 
chipper and gay.” 

Nevertheless as with a muttered 
“Good morning” the young fellow 
turned away, she quietly brushed past 
her father, and followed him—with 
her hands still penitently behind her, 
and the rosy palms turned upward— 
as far as the gate. Her single long 
Marguerite braid of hair trailing 
down her back nearly to the hem of 
her skirt, appeared to accent her de- 
mure reserve. At the gate she shaded 
her eyes with her hand, and glanced 
upward. 

“Tt don’t seem to be a good day for 
arbitrating. A trifle early in the sea- 
son, ain’t it ?” 

“Good morning, Miss McKinstry.” 

She held out her hand. He took 
it with an affected ease but cautiously, 


as if it had been the velvet paw of a 
young panther who had scratched him. 
After all, what was she but the cub 
of the untamed beast, McKinstry ? 
He was well out of it! He was not 
revengeful—but business was busi- 
ness, and he had given them the first 
chance. 

As his figure disappeared behind 
the buckeyes of the lane, Cressy cast 
a glance at the declining sun. She 
re-entered the house, and went directly 
to her room. As she passed the win- 
dow, she could see her father already 
remounted galloping towards the 
tules, as if in search of that riparian 
“kam” his late interview had dis- 
turbed. A few straggling bits of 
colour in the sloping meadows were 
the children coming home from school. 
She hastily tied a girlish sun-bonnet 
under her chin, and slipping out of 
the back-door, swept like a lissom 
shadow along the line of fence until 
she seemed to melt into the umbrage 
of the woods that fringed the distant 
north boundary. 


(To be continued.) 




















FREEDOM as a political, social, or 
ecclesiastical idea formulated in any 
constitutions or confessions ; the “ ever- 
smiling Liberty,” “the high-souled 
maid” of the poets, others shall praise. 
It is possible that the goddess appears 
less golden in 1888 than in 1788, when 
a credulous age thought she was com- 
ing down from heaven to take the 
place of Astrza, and when Madame 
Roland had not yet died “in her 
name,” Of the freedom which I pro- 
pose to describe there was as good 
commodity under Domitian as under 
Marcus Aurelius; and no Acts of 
Parliament nor ballot-boxes can affect 
it for better or worse. 

I mean by it a state of mind, not a 
political or social condition. It is an 
inward not an outward growth, and is 
little affected by circumstances where 
it already exists, though its develop- 
ment may be checked or forwarded 
by them. 

Among the ancients the question of 
freedom and its opposite was treated 
by the analogy of freeman and slave, 
They had before their eyes a majority 
of the human race bound to serve with 
no wages but food and lodging ; with 
no choice of place, employer, or labour, 
liable to blows, branding, torture, 
prison, crucifixion, at the pleasure of 
their owner, and with little chance of 
any improvement of their condition. 
These the moralists left out of sight, 
or only cited them as examples of all 
that the wise or virtuous man must 
avoid, The “free” type of character 
was opposed to the “slavish;” the 
slave was regarded as a superior 
beast. He was a neuter in morality. 
His virtue was called “ usefulness,” 
his vicé “ worthlessness.” 

This state of things has long gone 
by; but as we still read ancient 
writers, our ideas of words are modified 
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by theirs, and one of the ideas con- 
nected with the “slavish” character 
is that absence of morality which 
arises from absence of responsibility. 
A life spent in obedience has no room 
for choice. One of the characters of 
freedom, then, is choice of good and 
evil. 

To antiquity succeeded the Middle 
Ages, and to slavery serfdom, mollified 
and sanctified by Christian feeling. 
The law did little to help the poor ; 
but the tyrannical master had to fear 
the Church. Under the patronage of 
the Church a new sentiment arose. 
In the eyes of the Church Onesimus 
was the brother of his owner, and an 
equal partaker in the same Christian 
duties and privileges. A sense of 
personal worth was born inall, Im- 
mediate personal slavery became 
extinct by degrees. 

The right to cut his own crops and 
boil his own pot in kis own house was 
conceded to the serf, whereas the slave 
had to herd in a barrack, and received 
the daily mess of pottage served out to 
him and his fellows. Yet from this 
concession arose that stately manhood 
which we honour in the liberties of 
Switzerland and Holland, and which 
has made our own country the model of 
all the nations that aspire to freedom. 
Among slaves there is little sense of 
brotherhood—though it is one of the 
miracles of Christianity to have 
brought brotherly love to perfection in 
a society of slaves—but raise men ever 
so little above the state of absolute 
dependence, give them what they can 
call their own, and they will combine 
for mutual defence. Resistance with- 
out brotherhood is either a brute 
instinct or mere rebellion; with 
brotherhood it becomes divine. Na- 
both, if he refused the king’s request 
for himself, was a churl, if for the sake 
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of the rights of his brethren in Israel, 
he died a martyr. We get here 
another character of liberty: that it 
must not be for self but for others. 
Obedience is better than rebellion; 
but to contend for the freedom of 
brethren is better than obedience. 
“Desire and fear,” says the 
moralist, “are the two roots of sin.” 
The unselfish man is free from desire 
of good things for himself. If he is 
free also from fear of evil he has added 
another grace tofreedom. “Gott steh’ 
mir bei, Ich kann nicht anders 
(God help me! I cannot do other- 
wise),” and “Je maintiendrai (I 
will maintain),” are the mottoes of 
the Christian and the soldier hero. The 
sound of fear is absent from both. 
William of Orange and Luther had 
renounced the desire of advantage ; 
they had also thrown away the fear of 
evil. They were contending for the 
freedom of the world, spiritual or 
political, and they had done with the 
fear of devils and kings. 
Here then we put down another 
character of freedom—fearlessness. 
But enough of external things. 
Freedom, if it means the power and 
right to do as one wills, has nothing 
noble in itself ; but to contend for free- 
dom of choice in things lawful for 
others is noble, and it can be only 
well conceived and executed by those 
who, possessing the power of choice, 
know also how to use it and are them- 
selves free. What is it then that 
makes a man free, and worthy to win 
or defend the freedom of others? 
Power of choice, unselfishness, fear- 
lessness : on this foundation rises the 
stately building. But is it not after 
all a paradox to speak of power of 
choice at all? As judgment is the 
recognition of the stronger argument, 
so choice of action is the submission to 
the stronger motive. “ Reason also is 
choice,” says Milton ; perhaps he might 
have said more truly “Choice is 
Reason,” Reasonable choice is not 
capricious : it obeys the right. The 
sense of freedom is strengthened by 
the exercise of conscious choice ; the 








habit of choosing the right seems to be 
within our own power ; and if we act 
as if we were free we become free, or 
if not free, servants to the law of 
liberty. Another character of liberty : 
obedience to what we believe to be the 
highest rule. He alone who of his 
own choice without selfish desire or 
fear obeys his conscience, is free. 

If this is true, it follows that out- 
ward circumstance has nothing to do 
with a free spirit. A man cannot 
separate himself from circumstance ; 
he cannot always create circumstance, 
but he can control it. “ What is this 
to me?” is in its better sense the 
answer of the free spirit to things 
around, St. Paul could be moved 
neither by life nor death, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height 
nor depth nor any other creature. “I 
thank God I have won the victory,” 
said Sir Thomas More, when he was 
leaving his wife and children and 
friends, and his house and garden at 
Chelsea, and place and power, for a 
dungeon and rude gaolers and the 
death of a traitor. Weak men have 
met the stake and the wild beasts. 
The martyr is sustained by his fellows 
and by the prospect of the palm and 
crown, as the soldier is strengthened 
by honour and comradeship to endure 
the extremities of war. It requires a 
higher courage and a finer spirit to 
lose the love of friends and relations, 
to be singular, to be despised, to lose 
usefulness as well as honour in order 
to obey some rule which seems to 
others silly and fanatical. It is 
perhaps even harder to follow an un- 
appreciated ideal in the midst of the 
petty but endless hindrances of home 
or society, of local or professional 
custom. Christian met the lions of 
the Hill Difficulty with less delay 
than it cost him to escape from his 
wife and neighbours. 

There are always to be found some 
who wisely, others who unwisely, give 
up the world. Those who do it wisely, 
do it because either they cannot live 
in the common trade of life without 
becoming merely unprofitable, or be- 
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cause they have better things to do 
than buying, selling, marrying, and 
giving in marriage. Compare Bacon 
with Cromwell. Both groaned over 
Mesech and Kedar, and neither 
changed his place of sojourning. But 
Cromwell felt “it could not be,” and 
never turned away from war and 
policy to tend sheep by his woodside, 
or spend his days in preaching and 
meditation. 

Many men have given up the world 
when they have failed in it, or had 
their fill of it. It was because he was 
a courtier and a fine gentleman, as 
well as a wit and a scholar, that we 
admire the sacrifice of George Herbert : 
‘* Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 

The way that takes the town ; 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown.” 

To be unable to make such a sacrifice 
when occasion comes, may arise from 
want of that “just self-esteem founded 
on right and good,” which is needed 
to set the balance true, as well as just 
humility. There are those that shiver 
on the brink of new circumstances, 
who, if they had freedom, would take 
up work better suited to their hand 
than that to which choice or chance 
has set them. To go on merely because 
you are here and not there—because 
you have become used to a certain 
income, a certain position, a certain 
round of work and holiday, without 
regard to the quality of your work or 
whether you are fitter to do this or 
that—this is to be a mill-horse, not a 
man ; to forfeit all claim to freedom ; 
to be the slave of your own indolence 
of mind, or of the prejudice and pusil- 
lanimity of those with whom you live. 

It is, however, seldom the case that a 
man is justified in leaving his pro- 
fession or business till he has given 
the best of his life to it. Indolence or 
conceit prompts such action for the 
most part, not a wise comparison of 
the probable worth of life in and out 
of harness, still less a conscience of a 
work to be done. For the majority it 
is better to live from day to day than 
to spoil life by dreaming of something 


different. To live in the hurry of pro- 
fessional life is distracting or absorb- 
ing, but it also is strengthening. The 
cloister breeds more weeds than flowers, 
and more flowers than fruit. It is 
generally but not always true, that a 
“character is formed in the stream of 
the world.” But, on the other hand, 
the world wants talent as much as 
character. Crosses are needed for all 
as sign-posts to heaven, but if we 
could choose crosses for others, we 
would not have laid on Knox the dis- 
cipline of a galley-slave, on Hooker to 
rock the cradle and tend the sheep, on 
Marcus Aurelius to make wars, on 
Seneca to govern Nero, on Casaubon 
the burden of twenty children and 
service at Court. Freedom is shown 
here in two ways: in choice of life—a 
choice which few men make, for many 
enter a profession or court a woman 
with less preparation than they give 
to the building of a house; and in 
dealing with circumstance which comes 
without choice. Poverty and ill-health, 
and the hindrances of the present, have 
furnished plentiful themes to writers 
of sermons and essays. The future is 
in the hand of God; yet this too 
should in fact exercise an influence on 
our present choice. But what is to be 
said of our past lives? They cannot 
be obliterated any more than wrinkles 
or scars, or the changes of the body 
from childhood to age. We are what 
our parents and our ancestors have 
made us. We grow into fresh habits 
and tendencies of our forefathers as we 
pass from decade to decade of life, 
reproducing fatally what they felt and 
did at the same season of life. Kins- 
folk may be shunned, dropped, for- 
gotten, but they exist nevertheless as 
the interpretation of ourselves, and it 
is no sign of freedom to ignore this 
fact. It is likeness in unlikeness 
which makes family quarrels the 
bitterest, the keener bite of “ benefits 
forgot, friends remembered not.” The 
way to avoid them is to acknowledge 
facts—not to attempt an artificial 
harmony, or behave as if no change of 
time or scene could alter the habitual 
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state of feeling towards people whom 
you used to live with and now see 
once in five years; nor on the other 
hand to exaggerate differences of place 
and circumstance, or be unfaithful to 
the past. It is so with friendship 
also. We have given to others aright 
to part of ourselves, and we cannot 
honestly recall it. The free spirit does 
not wish it ; for faithfulness is another 
character of freedom. No teaching 
of George Eliot cuts deeper than her 
scorn of unfaithfulness, the willing- 
ness to forget the inconvenient past. 
Tito Melema is the type of unfaithful- 
ness, because he chooses to consider 
only what he is, without recognizing 
the persons and things which had 
made him such. 

I have spoken hitherto of freedom 
as a quality depending partly at least 
on habit and practice—as if it could 
be taught or learnt. The use of free- 
dom can be learnt as cricket, riding, 
or Greek. Yet many will remain 
bunglers to the end ; and to renounce 
a pursuit in which failure is certain is 
the only way to escape being ridicu- 
lous. And so to many the wisest use 
of the choice which is liberty, is to 
renounce liberty and take up obedience. 
And thus they were often wise who 
renounced liberty in the cloister. 
Others there are who have a natural 
power of it, for whom rules are not 
made. They may become libertines, 
or they may follow the law of liberty. 

This capacity of liberty, as when it is 
perfect is a man’s most glorious posses- 
sion, so on a lower scale it does much to 
make life happy. The free giver, the 
ready laugh, the cheerful sharer in the 
pains and pleasures of others, the hearty 
comrade, the lover of children, for 
whom inferiors and even animals feel 
an instinct of service. There is a kind 
of largeness of nature often to be 
found in company with largeness of 
bodily frame. Size and strength are 
often found together with softness, 
but oftener they are combined with 
an absence of fear and a sense of 
personal superiority which ought to 
be, and often is, good-natured supe- 
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riority—a superiority of temper and 
generosity which becomes one who has 
natural advantages. Such a man may 
be gross and violent, but he is seldom 
waspish. This is the form in which 
freedom is most genial and not most 
rare; it is a grace of nature. The 
name of “frankness” is rightly given 
to this character, and it is one of the 
most delightful things in human nature. 
The feminine counterpart is nowhere 
better seen than in early womanhood, 
because young women are not pestered 
with thoughts of a livelihood or a 
career—their business is to be happy 
and useful, and to be loved and admired. 
But Mephistopheles maintains wives 
and unmarried sisters to be the best 
preachers of liberty, because they do 
not desire it for themselves. They are 
not troubled by ambition or the desire 
of recognition which makes so many a 
man’s life bitter. It is true that a 
peculiarly narrow form of worldliness, 
that of wishing to rise in society, espe- 
cially belongs to women, and that the 
corresponding vice is less odious in 
men, who have to strive for their place 
in life. But a woman who is contented 
with her home and her place is the 
mirror of noble humanity. Thankful- 
ness is one of the characters of free- 
dom ; and the method of contentment, 
whatever the spirit from which it 
springs, is to deal cheerfully with 
details, A man who quarrels with his 
bread and butter because it is not am- 
brosia will always be hungry. If he 
thinks his farm, his counting-house, 
his village school, his lecture-room, 
his quarter-sessions too small for him, 
he will never find a room large enough 
for the exercise of his virtues. I am 
not saying that to desire a wider field 
or a higher work is unworthy of the 
free spirit. Desire for recognition is 
too often found side by side with per- 
sonal jealousy, which may ripen into 
malignity. Such personal and profes- 
sional jealousies are hindrances to 
freedom. Your adversary takes the 
judgeship or the recordership which 
would have made you a rich man; he 
gains the elections which you lose ; 
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his family connection, his vulgar good 
looks, his insincere rhetoric, his odious 
obsequiousness, his unscrupulous sup- 
port of the winning cause, takes away 
not only the praise from your ears but 
the bread from your mouth. And so 
the disappointed man becomes a slave, 
not merely to his own vanity but to 
his rival’s success. There is more 
often than not a reason for his disap- 
pointment. It is well for him if he 
shows his control of circumstance by 
not ignoring it ; otherwise disappoint- 
ment ripens into envy. To be free 
from envy and jealousy is another 
note of liberty. Perhaps the meaning 
of what I have been saying may be 
best brought out by examples. They 
shall be examples of freedom by in- 
heritance, and freedom by conquest or 
by purchase. 

One of the most complete examples 
of the man whose freedom comes by 
nature is Montaigne. He is so supe- 
rior to all personal pride and sensi- 
tiveness that he can contemplate 
impartially the workings of his own 
heart and mind. 

Scott is another instance. A man 
of many weaknesses, prejudiced and 
unjust in politics—of the world, if 
Mr. Ruskin will have it so; but if 
Sir Walter Scott is of the world, 
humbler citizens of it need not despair, 
—unduly and not altogether nobly 
deferent to birth and rank, so not 
superior to personal antipathies nor to 
the common code of honour of his time ; 
a careless spender of money easily 
got ; a reckless speculator ; no saint, 
either in his judgment or his personal 
habits of mind. Yet how free he was 
from anything which degrades. How 
delightful the description of his life at 
Abbotsford ; how exalted his ideal, 
never with him removed from practice, 
of chivalry, industry, soundness in 
every relation of life. Nothing base 
or mean was in him, His stoical en- 
durance of poverty and ill-health was 
not put-on as a philosopher’s cloak ; 
it was genuine, and he took no credit 
for it. His kindliness, his chivalrous 
respect for the poor, the unfortunate, 


and the dull, are all his own. If the 
Scots are above all things a free 
people, the Memorial of Scott stands 
fittingly in Edinburgh as the monu- 
ment in its noblest embodiment of 
their distinguishing national virtue. 
How well he contrasts with Byron, to 
whom he yielded at once as his supe- 
rior in the field of poetry—not that he 
thought meanly of his own genius; he 
accepted as his right homage willingly 
given, but never grudged others their 
share of praise. 

And his freedom of soul was based 
upon obedience. His code of morals 
may have been unenlightened, but it 
was genuine, and he obeyed it. Though 
Scott was not a Puritan, there was 
something of Puritan sincerity in him 
as in his Puritan heroes; he had the 
“mere dignity of mind and rectitude 
of principle” of Jeannie Deans, He 
lived in the fear of God, and never 
believed in happiness or goodness 
which was not disciplined. Scott’s 
life is full of acts of kindness shown 
to less successful writers—acts which 
involved the spending of time, pains, 
and money. If he was enslaved by 
the passion for speculation, and if this 
part of his life is not wholly pardon- 
able, he expiated much by the example 
which he set of sacrificing everything 
to the payment of his debts. It is not 
just to say that he received great pay- 
ment for bad work. His work was 
always unequal; but the years which 
produced ‘ Woodstock” and _ the 
“Chronicles of the Canongate”’ are not 
unworthy to be compared with the 
best part of his literary career. 

Or to take an instance from history. 
Henry the Fourth of France with all 
his libertinism was worthy to be a 
a leader to freedom by reason of 
the freedom in him. He was capable 
of self-repression and of painful sacri- 
fice. The very saying by which he is 
best known is rather the expression of 
tolerance than of irreligion. He may 
well be compared with his kinsmen, 
the Constable of Bourbon, and Condé, 
falsely termed the Great, whose vanity 
and egotism drove them into rebellion 
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against their country and alliance with 
the Empire and Spain. William of 
Orange is one of these who conquered 
freedom. He deliberately chose to 
live laborious days, and freedom gave 
him not a crown, but toil and priva- 
tion. I would not put his grandson 
in the same scale, for great as he was, 
there was more of personal ambition 
and pride in his life. It was his pride 
to thwart Lewis the Fourteenth, a 
personal contest no less than a natural 
hostility to the chief enemy of liberty. 

Johnson conquered his freedom from 
the grasp of ill-health, hypochondria, 
and indolence. His will to be free 
prevailed over everything by virtue of 
courage, judgment, and warmth of 
heart. His whole life was a battle 
for freedom, and a victory over devils 
as real as those which vexed St. 
Antony. And how many St. Antonys 
have there been who defended an 
empty fastness ; whose strength spent 
itself in fighting chimeras and fashion- 
ing a character which had no useful- 
ness left in it? The Thebaid and the 
monasteries of the West were full of 
men whose earnest and unrelenting 
efforts made them no more pious and 
less useful than if they had bought 
and sold, planted and builded, and had 
the substance of freedom, leaving its 
form to the monks. But we are not 
to reckon with these uniutelligent 
votaries such an anchorite as George 
Herbert, who knew the value both of 
what he purchased and what he gave 
for it; oras Erasmus, when he refused 
the cardinal’s hat offered as the price 
of discreet silence. 

Of intellectual freedom I have no- 
thing to say which has not been said 
a hundred times. Locke’s warn- 
ings against “local truth,” prejudice, 
authority, are well known and are 
always true. We have not outgrown 
Plato and Bacon, but the tendency of 
the present age is to discredit old 
authority and to set up new; it is the 
story of the New Presbyter and the 
Old Priest over again; but the dog- 
matist in this case is the negative not 
the positive authority. The negative 
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arm of argument, of which Grote in 
his “ Plato’’ wrote so wisely, threatens 
the other with an atrophy. The dicta 
of natural philosophers are superseding 
those of the ancients ; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the moderns are 
free from the old error of submitting 
inquiry to authority ; and it is perhaps 
@ more pernicious error to believe what 
is new than what is old for that reason 
merely. Even in Cicero’s time, natural 
philosophers could be spoken of as “a 
most arrogant sort of men,” and our 
modern physicists are not inferior in 
arrogance to their predecessors. It is 
not too often that modesty is combined 
with knowledge as it was in Darwin 
and Faraday. The danger of the pre- 
sent time is to think that all knowledge 
is scientific, and that the only popes 
are the wise men of to-day. In intel- 
lectual matters, humility is one of the 
characters of liberty. He who would 
know anything, must in the first place 
confess ignorance: he must neither 
take things for granted, nor yet accept 
anything beyond his own conclusions. 
He must keep his mind free both from 
dogmatism and from despair of know- 
ing, and above all from the self-decep- 
tion of conceit. Good sense is an 
ingredient of free thought. 

But intellectual freedom is not en- 


‘tirely dependent on logic. It requires 


freedom of will, courage, and other vir- 
tues to take one’s own views and think 
consistently, and therefore rightly. 
Authority may be accepted from ser- 
vility or laziness, or because we wish 
its conclusions to be true, The fault 
is in our will, and it obscures our 
vision ; we “cozen our soul into by- 
ways of error” by slipping into the 
error of a partizan. One need only 
take up to-day’s newspaper and read 
an electioneering speech or a parlia- 
mentary debate to see how miserable 
is the logic of party. In nine cases 
out of ten, we are inclined to say that 
the speaker is either deliberately mis- 
stating the case, or that looking at 
one side of it has prevented him from 
seeing the other; in either case his 
intellectual freedom is ruined. It is 
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strange that it should be so; for 
honest speech always makes itself felt, 
and you cannot convince without con- 
viction. Politicians seem to forget 
that their business is to help to solve 
questions of practical philosophy, not 
to defend a thesis; and hence it is 
that there is so much of bad politics 
in the world. 

It ,is a pity that there should be 
such a term as “independent ” politi- 
cian. All public men ought to be 
independent, if they have honesty and 
courage. Unwise and intemperate 
candour is often a mark of a weak 
head, and makes a man shifty and 
untrustworthy ; real candour, which 
is never found apart from courage, 
may sometimes spoil the game of party, 
but it has its reward in the long run. 
For the rank and file, however, obedi- 
ence is better than captious independ- 
ence. It isa safe rule to follow your 
party if you cannot lead it, and not 
inconsistent with an honourable inde- 
pendence. A man who says he belongs 
to no party has for the most part no 
heart in the matter. 

There is no greater obligation in- 
cumbent on the free than to help 
others to be free. No one can love 
liberty for himself without cherishing 
it in others. He knows what it has 
cost him, and he would not keep it to 
himself. The tyrant, in great or in 
little, is not free ; his rule is his own 
caprice, or obstinacy ; to regulate, to 
domineer, to apply his own standard 
to others, to be intolerant of opinions, 
tastes, sentiments which do not fall in 
with his own, and to carry out his 
own will without regard to the wills 
of others. This is not liberty. He 
who loves freedom delights to see the 
free working of nature in others. He 
likes to see his children grow up to be 
themselves, not reflections of their 
parents. He is tolerant even of what 
he does not like, for he knows that no 
true taste or judgment can be formed 
except by native growth or free ac- 
ceptance. He would not have all even 
think as he does, for he has humility 
enough to know that he is often mis- 


taken, and he honestly respects differ- 
ence of judgment, because it is the 
only road to truth, and because every 
tree must bear its own fruit, and he 
would not wish to hang apples on a 
barren stock. And because he respects 
the opinions and feelings of others, he 
is respected in return ; because, as he 
is not for ever imposing his own views, 
regulating and hindering the action of 
others, so when he speaks his mind or 
asserts his will, it is felt that he acts 
from honest conviction, not from wil- 
fulness or caprice. I do not deny that 
a domineering temper, like other forms 
of selfishness, may effect its object ; 
but it is effected at the cost of peace 
and the wiser control which comes of 
itself to superior wisdom. 

On the stage of history the domi- 
neering temper creates Napoleons and 
Lewis the Elevenths. It is a matter of 
everyday experience in the dealings of 
masters and workmen, teachers and 
pupils, parents and children, and dis- 
figures characters which in other 
respects are admirable. Read “ Emile 
and Levana”, teachers and parents, 
and learn that there is nothing more 
precious than the liberty of a child. 

From the moral point of view that 
choice, in which freedom consists, must 
be exercised within limits, or liberty 
becomes license. ‘Only the Law can 
give us Liberty.” The law must be a 
schoolmaster, not only to Jews and 
Gentiles, but for every person indi- 
vidually. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom ;” it is also 
the beginning of liberty. Liberty 
needs the safeguard of the sense of 
right and wrong. The true Puritan 
thinks nothing indifferent: he exag- 
gerates the truth, that right and wrong 
have a place in every part of life. The 
biblical narrowness of England still 
contains some of its wholesomeness. 
How long it will continue to do so, is 
a question for the next generation to 
solve. Weare perhaps growing to be 
too tolerant of evil. Our grandfathers 
and grandmothers drew a sharp line 
at certain opinions and actions, and 
refused to countenance them. Now- 











adays bishops hobnob with atheists, 
and hope for their salvation without 
attempting to convert them; and all 
degrees of immorality are winked at 
if the sinner is a sufficiently eminent 
artist, actor or author, or a foreigner. 
If everything is not an open question, 
politeness demands that we should be- 
have as if it were so. I would not 
wish to return to the manners and 
beliefs of the seventeenth century ; 
but there is something to be learned 
from such a book as the “ Memoirs of 
Colonel Hutchinson,” or the simple 
rectitude of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” The 
crude idea of Providence which pre- 
vailed then, however unscientific, 
worked well, and our new epicurean- 
ism does not altogether take its place 
as a guide of conduct. We take a 
personal standard, not a moral stand- 
ard. We follow our virtuous impulses, 
but forget that it is by rule and not 
by sentiment that our vicious impulses 
must be curbed, till after the struggle 
of many years they are tamed. We 
think perhaps that a delicate taste, or 
a generous spirit, or a theory that life 
is to be led as a fine art, will save us, 
and we ignore the fact that the beast 
within each of us must be chained and 
kennelled before the godlike nature 
can range safely and enjoy its native 
liberty. When we have subdued the 
seven deadly sins, it will be time to 
think of uncontrolled liberty. If life 
is a matter of taste, the mind must be 
purified by discipline, in order to see 
things in their true colours, and to 
choose and reject in accordance with a 
right sentiment. If a generous spirit 
is to solve the problem, we want dis- 
cipline to drive out whatever there is 
mean and ungenerous in our character. 
If life is an art, the truest artist knows 
best that it is only through obedience, 
humility, self-repression, unceasing 
labour within the limits of rule, that 
the certainty of hand, eye, and judg- 
ment is gained, in which consists the 
liberty of the great painter. We have 
discredited the idea of duty, without 
strengthening love; we talk about 
human nature as if it were already 
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perfect, and had nothing to do but to 
follow its impulses, or else we drop 
into the opposite error and represent 
it as a prey to contending emotions, a 
helpless hulk on a sea of calamities 
and passions.' The end of George 
Sand’s philosophy is to destroy liberty 
by subjecting all to passion. 

George Eliot’s teaching, whatever 
its defects may be, rests upon the 
sovereignty of duty. She looks upon 
life as a service which love renders 
willingly, but not without the guid- 
ance of duty, and her “cynicism” 
goes no further than to show that the 
elements are often “ unkindly mixed,” 
and that such is the irony of life that 
“to die in vain” is often the “ noblest 
death.” That life is a service, is a 
more wholesome view than any other. 
That God’s service is the only liberty, 
is the sublime paradox of St. Paul, 
which is as true now as in the reign 
of Nero—a truth which will survive 
theology. 

It is quite right that many things 
should now appear indifferent which 
were once matters of life and death, 
but “ Zeal and keen-eyed Sanctity” 
ought to find other objects as sacred 
and as diffieult. Life is not easier 
because it is more comfortable, nor 


_duty less imperious because it comes 


in a questionable shape, and states its 
problems more obscurely than in the 
days when “do this or die” was no 
allegory but a dreadful certainty. If 
this century is to help the solution of 
the contrast between love and duty, 
it must be by inflaming love, not by 
discrediting duty. 

As in the choice of life, so in the 
renunciation of life which Christianity 
seems to command, true freedom takes 
counsel of humility. It is the voice of 
arrogance to say “I will be a saint.” 
Too many saints are like those 
Puritans of whom their enemies said, 
“We at least have the vices of men, 


1 The philosophy of Rousseau and his 
modern followers (which has more influence 
on English thought than is generally supposed) 
is to substitute the idea of misfortune for that 
of sin. 
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whereas the Roundheads have the 
vices of devils, arrogance and pride.” 
Devotion, as a pursuit, may be as mis- 
leading as Mr. Casaubon’s “ Key to all 
Mythologies.” Such splendid ex- 
amples as those supplied by the “ Lives 
of the Saints” are not meant for the 
imitation of common folks. Of them 
and their imitation it is written, “‘ Who 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” The 
call is never mistaken ; but beware of 
hearing what is meant for another, 
not for thee. In secular things, too, 
the armour of the hero must not be 
rashly assumed. The French Revolu- 
tion furnishes many examples of would- 
be heroes as every week uncovers the 
nakedness of would-be poets. But in 
Nelson’s dedication to the life of a 
hero there was no rodomontade. 
Ulysses’ bow is always there for him 
who can shoot with it. But beware, ye 
suitors ; stand aloof, ye profane. The 
frog in the fable followed an ideal, and 


burst. Do not imagine that you are 
following an ideal when you are only 
straining your strength. Standing on 
tiptoe will not enable you to look over 
a ten-foot wall. You can no more be 
St. Francis by shaving your head and 
wearing a frock and girdle, than Xan- 
thias can become Hercules by taking 
his club and lion’s skin. He will have 
to pick up his master’s baggage after 
all. By the side of “ Know thyself” 
should be written, “ Be thyself.” To 
thine own self be true. The first con- 
dition of freedom is sincerity, and the 
second forgetfulness of self; and the 
end of the whole matter is the paradox 
that, as the best way to individuality 
is not to think about self, so the 
best and perhaps the only path of free- 
dom is to be a willingslave. There is 
no maxim which transcends this from 
the old Service Books: Quem nosse 
vivere, Cut servire regnare est. 
F, W. Cornisu. 
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1660 


Awonc the statesmen of the Restora- 
tion there is no more interesting figure 
than George Savile, Marquis of Hali- 
fax. Friends and foes alike do justice 
to his splendid gifts, and bear witness 
to the clear head, the fine wit and fair 
eloquence of this brilliant and accom- 
plished gentleman. Yet more remark- 
able in that corrupt age was the in- 
dependence and high principle, the 
genuine zeal for the public good, which 
governed the course of his political 
life. But the most striking feature 
about the man, and that which in a 
special degree fascinates the gaze of 
posterity, is the peculiar constitution 
of his mind, the capacity for seeing 
both sides of a question which dis- 
tinguished his whole career and which 
he himself has admirably analysed in 
his famous “ Character of a Trimmer.” 
At a time when party-hate and inso- 
lence ran dangerously high and threat- 
ened the very existence of the State, 
Halifax brought the inestimable value 
of a calm and philosophic mind to the 
study of public affairs, and kept him- 
self singularly free from the passion 
and prejudice which blinded the ablest 
of his confederates. He looked with 
serene eye on the turbulent crowd 
about him, and, forgetting the tumult 
of the present scene, saw the larger 
issues of the questions, the great prin- 
ciples that were at stake, the laws 
which remain “eternally and unalter- 
ably true”. By these laws he shaped 
his course, careless of popular clamour 
and the angry voices around him. 
Truth—injured, despised, slandered 
Truth—was the divine virtue which 
inspired him: as he says in that beau- 
tiful passage which forms the con- 
clusion of his treatise: 


‘Our Trimmer adores the goddess Truth ; 
though in all ages she has been scurvily used, 
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as well as those that worshipped her, ‘tis of 
late become such a ruining virtue that man- 
kind seems to be agreed to commend and avoid 
it. She may be kept under and suppressed, 
but her dignity still remains with her, even 
when she is in chains ; falsehood with all her 
impudence has not enough to speak ill of her 
before her face: such majesty she carries 
about her that her most prosperous enemies 
are fain to whisper their treason; all the 
power upon earth can never extinguish her. 
In all ages she has lived very retired indeed ; 
nay, sometimes so buried that only some few 
of the discerning part of mankind could have 
a glimpse of her. With all that she has 
eternity in her, she knows not how to die, and 
from the darkest clouds that shade and cover 
her, she breaks from time to time with 
triumph for her friends and terror to her 
enemies.” 

The words recall that old picture 
painted by a Florentine master after 
a Greek model, in which Truth is 
represented under the form of a fair 
woman who, forsaken of all men, turns 
in silence from her persecutors and 
lifts her hand to heaven in the calm 
certainty that there justice reigns and 
her mute appeal will be heard. 

It is true that this speculative and 
balancing turn of mind made Halifax 
less successful in circumstances where 
prompt and decisive action was neces- 
sary. He reasoned too long, and 
weighed probabilities and conflicting 
causes too nicely, to act with decision 
and promptitude ; 

‘** The native hue of resolution 

Was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” 

But the very hesitation and capacity 
for seeing the opposite side of a ques- 
tion made his influence of the utmost 
value on other occasions. When the 
constitutional liberties of the nation, 
or the rights of a throne, were threat- 
ened, when violent measures were 
moved by a triumphant and blood- 
thirsty majority, whether in the Lords 
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or the Commons, then the voice of 
Halifax was always heard on the side 
of reason and justice ; and the silvery 
sweetness of his eloquent tones made 
many pause before it was too late. 
When Stafford was brought to the 
block by the infuriated Whigs, Halli- 
fax boldly recorded his vote in favour 
of this innocent man ; and when the 
Tories triumphed in their turn and 
Russell was condemned to die, it was 
Halifax again who dared to intercede 
on behalf of his old opponent. And as 
is generally the case with men whose 
hearts are large enough to embrace 
what is good and noble on both sides, 
his only reward was to find himself 
equally unpopular with both parties : to 
be called a papist and a republican by 
turns, and accused of plotting against 
both Whigs and Tories. “So difficult 
a thing it is”, remarked a shrewd con- 
temporary, “to wear both the court 
and country livery”. The verdict of 
posterity has been given more fairly, 
and the historian of this age recognizes 
in the Great Trimmer, whatever were 
his mistakes and failings, a statesman 
who beyond doubt deserved well of his 
country. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that 
so few of the utterances of this dis- 
tinguished man are left to us. Those 
speeches which thrilled the Lords by 
their lucidity and eloquence, which old 
men remembered as masterpieces of 
parliamentary oratory long after the 
heat of the strife, have perished alto- 
gether. Even more to be deplored is 
the loss of the journal which Halifax 
compiled in his later years from his 
own diaries. This document, which 
would have been of priceless interest, 
was formerly among the Devonshire 
Papers, but has unfortunately vanished 
and hitherto been sought in vain. 
The small volume of his published 
writings contains a few political tracts 
and treatises on general subjects, 
chief among which are “The Character 
of a Trimmer,” “The Letter to a 
Dissenter,” and “The Advice to a 
Daughter.” And of his vast private cor- 
respondence all that remains are some 


sixty letters which he wrote to his 
brother Henry Savile, during the 
seven years between 1679 and 1686, 
first published by the Camden Society 
from the manuscripts in possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and a 
few letters addressed to different cor- 
respondents which we find scattered 
among contemporary records. These 
last are, however, for the most part 
brief and unimportant, and it is to 
the correspondence between the two 
brothers that we must look for informa- 
tion as to the great statesman’s private 
life and the motives which inspired 
his public actions at this critical 
period in his career. 

Halifax’s own letters are very plea- 
sant reading, written as they are in 
the same clear and polished style as 
his published works, and marked by 
that acute reasoning and genial wit 
which made him so agreeable a com- 
panion. Burnet, who had no love for 
him, and complained that he went 
backward and forward and changed 
sides so often in politics that no one 
could trust him, describes him as “a 
man of great and ready wit, full of 
life, and very pleasant, but much 
turned to satire. His imagination 
was too hard for his judgment, and a 
severe jest took more with him than 
all argument whatever.” 

This keen wit of his, as might have 
been expected, made him many enemies. 
His playful sallies often vexed graver 
colleagues, and the freedom with which 
he expressed his opinions at the council- 
board alarmed his best friends. “I 
had a conference with my Lord Hali- 
fax on the 3rd of June,” observes one 
of his most constant friends and 
admirers, Sir John Reresby, Governor 
of York and member for Aldborough, 
“wherein I observed to him that he 
was too frank and open with some in 
business, who were well in the King’s 
favour, and that they generally be- 
trayed him, and desired him to keep 
himself more to himself, if possible. 
He told me he was very sensible of the 
truth and importance of what I said, 
but continued that he could not avoid 
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the freedom I condemned in the course 
of business, and hoped his integrity 
would support him.” In the same 
way his love of jesting and habit of 
letting his wit run on matters of 
religion earned him the reputation of 
a confirmed atheist—a serious charge 
in those days and one which he often 
denied, although he owned he could 
not, like some of his friends, “digest 
iron as an ostrich, or take into his 
belief things that would burst him.” 
But with all the sharpness of his 
tongue no one was more tender-hearted 
and affectionate to his friends and 
family, or more compassionate and 
generous to those who needed his good 
offices. The delights of friendship 
were a subject on which he loved to 
dwell. We know how “perfect and 
constant a good friend” he proved to 
his mother-in-law, Lady Sunderland, 
and remember the profound regard 
which Lady Russell retained for him 
to the end of her days. There was a 
courtly grace in his manners, a rare 
gentleness and charm about his nature, 
which captivated those who knew him 
intimately, and which even his enemies 
were forced to acknowledge. “ I never 
knew a man more ready at all times to 
forgive,” writes Reresby, and he goes 
on to relate how, when he took a 
gentleman to ask his lordship’s pardon 
for some things he had been reported 
to have said against him, Halifax met 
his apology with the remark, “Sir, if 
you did not say the words I am very 
glad of it, and even if you did I am 
glad you find cause to be of another 
mind.’’ Another characteristic anec- 
dote which the same writer tells is 
that of the lady who, blaming Halifax 
for the part he had taken in the 
Revolution, asked for an interview 
with him at Reresby’s house, and there 
remonstrated freely with him on his 
desertion of James the Second. “ The 
truth is, she dealt more roundly with 
him than anybody else could have 
ventured to do with so great a man.” 
But the great man, strange as it seemed 
to Reresby, took it all in good part, 
and merely observed afterwards that 
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it was but prudence to lend an ear to 
everybody, a favourite maxim of his, 
which he repeats more than once in the 
course of his correspondence. 

Henry Savile’s own letters form by 
far the larger portion of the volume 
published from the Devonshire Manu- 
scripts. He himself possessed no mean 
share of talents, and the zeal and 
ability with which he acted as Envoy 
at Paris won the approval of all honest 
men. ‘“ Monsieur Savile,” it was said 
of him at the French Court, “fait les 
affaires de son Maitre le plus habile- 
ment du monde.” The game was not 
an easy one to play, for while he 
represented the English king at Ver- 
sailles, his bitter enemy, “ the little 
urchin,” Barillon, was holding secret 
dealings with Charles the Second at 
Whitehall, and bribing the chief Eng- 
lish statesmen to serve his master’s 
interests. On more than one occasion 
Savile showed that he could be as 
frank and spirited in the presence of 
royalty as Halifax himself. ‘Mr. 
Savile is sometimes a very impertinent 
minister,” wrote Lady Scroope in 1680 
from Paris ; and nothing pleased the 
great statesman more than the tale 
spread by the town gossips, that the 
Grand Monarch himself had given the 
English envoy a cuff on the ear. 

“One piece of intelligence,” he writes 
to Henry Savile, 


**T confess I am not a little pleased with, 
which is, that upon a contest you had with 
his Christian Majesty (we will suppose it was 
for the honour of England, or the advancement 
of the Protestant religion), he thought fit to 
give you a cuff on the ear. This was dis- 
coursed amongst the most sober newsmongers 
of St. James’s Park as a real truth, and you 
cannot imagine how such a thing as this 
advanceth your reputation amongst all true 
lovers of the gospel. The King of France 
hath great pleasure to see how all the world 
trembleth under him, for I suppose it is 
a satisfaction suitable to his heroic mind ; but, 
for my own particular, was I in his place I 
could find out a hundred things that would 
please me more than to keep Flanders and 
Germany from sleeping for fear of him.” 


Henry Savile resembled Halifax in 
his keen sense of humour, and the 
brothers in their private life make 
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merry over many small events passing 
around them both in London and 
Paris. Like him, too, he was a warm 
and faithful friend, and numbered 
among his intimate acquaintances and 
correspondents such different charac- 
ters as Danby, the Lord Treasurer 
(Halifax’s great rival), John, Lord 
Rochester, Algernon Sidney, for whom 
twice over he obtained leave to return 
to England, and the gay wit, Harry 
Killigrew. 

His own stoutness is often made a 
subject of merriment, both with him- 
self and his correspondents. When 
he hears of his nephew’s birth and is 
told that he is to bear the name of 
Henry, he wishes with all his heart 
that the child may prove “as fatt and 
as fare-liking as his namesake” ; and 
twenty years later Halifax, after con- 
fessing that he is startled to hear his 
brother has bought him a work in six 
volumes, observes that the Spanish 
proverb is often in his mind, “es 
descredite el mucho”, but adds that 
he is tied to no opinion without 
allowing some exceptions, “ especially 
when your own person is such an 
instance, that there may be ‘a great 
deal of what is very good’”’. 

Thetwo brothers were deeply attached 
to each other. Halifax invariably acted 
the part of a kind elder brother, help- 
ing Savile with advances of money and 
with abundance of good advice, always 
pleasantly given; and the younger 
brother in his turn paid great defer- 
ence to the elder’s opinion, although 
he never scrupled to tell him his mind 
frankly upon most subjects. Once 
only in the entire course of his letters, 
extending as they do over the whole 
of the thirty years between the Resto- 
ration and the Revolution, do we find 
him make a complaint against Hali- 
fax, and that was when, in 1670, Savile 
wished to stand for Retford and his 
brother refused to ask the Duke of 
Newcastle to nominate him for the 
vacant seat. Savile, who had been 
appointed Gentleman-in-Waiting to 
the Duke of York, and whom Claren- 
don describes at that time as a young 
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man of wit but of incredible presump- 
tion, had incurred the King’s displea- 
sure by taking his uncle’s, Sir William 
Coventry’s, challenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham, and he writes from 
Paris, where he had taken refuge, in a 
tone of some vexation : 


** You must give me leave to think that you 
can do this if you have the will, which I have 
as great a reason to believe you want as I have 
to be sensibly troubled at it ; and though I 
know very well my discretion is very justly 
called in question by my best friends, yet I 
cannot but a little wonder that those who do 
so often advise me to apply myself to business 
should be so unwilling I should appear upon 
so considerable a stage of it as the House of 
Commons. Were I capable of recovering my 
credit so far as that you should think me fit 
to sit there, I do not think it were a matter 
of any difficulty to retrieve this whole matter. 
I crave youa thousand pardons for telling you 
my mind so freely, but it must out or I must 
burst ; and it being the only act of your life 
to me that has not savoured of the most per- 
fect and most tender kindness, it were a breach 
of mine not to take notice of it, but that it is 
with all the submission, all the deference, and 
all the most perfect kindness that one man is 
capable of having for another.” 


He was soon restored to favour and 
made Groom of the Chamber to the 
King ; but a year or two later he seems 
to have been guilty of some more 
serious indiscretion, for he speaks of 
having done a very ugly action and 
promises to reform his ways and 
govern his future by the advice of 
his brother and uncle, and pleading 
that, if the remedy is to consist “in 
fawning, creeping, and serving on in 
offices troublesome and servile enough 
in themselves, however gilded by 
the fancies of man”, he would 
rather live in a retirement where at 
least his hours were all his own. If a 
beggar might choose he would rather 
find some post abroad. “If I am 
capable of serving the King at all, I 
think my small talents will be of most 
use abroad, where I have spent so 
much of my life that I shall hardly be 
an absolute stranger to any place his 
Majesty may be pleased to send me”. 

Already it appears he had seen 
enough of court life and was thoroughly 
tired of it. Fortunately for him he 
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was elected member for Newark in 
1677, and in the following year ap- 
pointed Envoy to Paris. Very 
humorous is his description of the 
miseries of a contested election even 
in those days: 


“‘It were worth giving a year of life that 
this insupportable week were past ; but what 
must not younger brothers do in some cases ! 
Gaudeant bene nati. The day of election can- 
not be till Thursday, which is the day I wish 
for more than a lover ever did for a wedding 
night, to be at an end of more noise and 
tumult than ever poor mortal was troubled 
with. I have been all this day sick to aggnyes 


with four days’ swallowing more good ale and 
ill sack than one would have thought a country 
town could have held ; and this worthy em- 


ployment must be begun again to-morrow, 
though I burst for it; therefore pray for me 
and pity me, for I would gladly cl 
next three days with any slave at Algiers.’ 








All the same he owned he would 
have broken his heart had he been un- 
successful, and when he was returned 
as first burgess of Newark, he did not 
repent even though the payment was 
heavy and the seat suited his pride 
better than his purse. This time 
Halifax lent his brother all the help 
in his power, and the newly elected 
member sent him a list of “ various 
good burghers,” including the cooper 
and pewterer who had, in the court 
phrase, done him “a great deal of 
secret good service,” begging him to 
give them the benefit of his patronage 
and asking him to welcome the alder- 
men who may come to take the air 
and pay their duty to him at Rufford. 

Many are the allusions in both the 
brothers’ letters to this favourite 
country-home of theirs in the heart of 
Sherwood forest. In ancient days a 
Cistercian Monastery, Rufford Abbey 
was founded in 1148 by Gilbert of 
Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, who granted 
the land to a colony of monks from 
Rievaulx. After the dissolution it 


belonged to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and passed by marriage into the Savile 
family, whose principal seat it became 
after the destruction of their ancestral 
home at Thornhill in Yorkshire during 
the Civil War. The beauty of the spot, 
surrounded by noble forest scenery, is 








praised by every visitor from the days 
of Leland, and the sequestered site of 
the old Abbey, buried in ancient trees, 
gave the place a special charm in the 
great statesman’s eyes. These “ green 
and shady walks,” this “fair broad 
lake,” these “ grassy banks and run- 
ning streams” were a source of un- 
failing delight tohim. There his heart 
is always turning in the midst of the 
cares and worry of public business. 
‘“‘T confess,” he writes in the thick of 
the debates on the Exclusion Bill, “I 
dream of the country, as men do of 
small beer when they are in a fever, 
and at this time poor old Rufford with 
all its wrinkles hath more charms for 
me than London can show me.” And 
again, when his colleague Sunderland 
has left town for Althorpe, he sighs 
to think his small tenement is so 
remote he cannot divert himself with 
such short journeys, and begins to 
fear the summer will pass without his 
seeing “ poor old Rufford.” Not even 
Windsor with all its stately splendour 
can drive away the remembrance of 
the old home, and he writes from the 
former place one summer day, “If I 
had my choice freely, I should prefer 
being there before this place with all 
its glory. There is a certain charm in 
that which we call our own that 


“maketh us value it above its true 


price ; but I must lye under the morti- 
fication of an absent lover, and am not 
like to give any other expression at 
present of my kindness to Notting- 
hamshire.” There he loved to escape 
whenever he could slip away from 
town, never so happy as when, in the 
quiet of this beautiful retreat, “ for- 
getting the tumult of angry tongues 
and heated brains which make London 
a worse place to sleep in than a wasp’s 
nest,” he could give himself up to the 
delights of rural enjoyment and of the 
books and “cutts” which Henry 
Savile was always collecting for him 
abroad. His love for Rufford made 
him take great pleasure in enlarging 
and adorning the old Abbey, and his 
letters abound in allusions to the im- 
provements on which he is engaged. 
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In January, 1680, he observes that he 
is eager to be there to see his small 
works, since as yet he has only had the 
pleasure of paying the mason’s bill. 
A week later he writes from Rufford 
as follows : 


**T am once more got to my old tenement, 
which I had not seen since I had given order 
to renew and repair it. It looketh now some- 
what better than when you were last here ; 
and besides the charms of your native soil, 
it hath something more to recommend itself 
to your kindness than when it was so mixt 
with the old ruins of the Abbey that it iooked 
like a medley of superstition and sacrilege, 
and though I have still left some decay’d part 
of old building, yet there are none of the rags 
of Rome remaining. It is now all heresy, 
which in my mind looketh pretty well, and I 
have at least as much reverence for it now as 
I had when it was encumbered with those 
sanctified ruins. In short, with all the faults 
that belong to such a misshapen building, 
patched up at so many times, and notwith- 
standing the forest hath not its best cloaths at 
this time of the year, I find something here 
which pleaseth me, whether it be the general 
disease of loving home, or whether for the 
sake of variety, since I have been so long 
absent to make my own house a new thing to 
me, or by comparing it to other places where 
one is less at ease, | will not determine ; the 
best reason I can give is that I grow every day 
fitter for a coal fire and country parlour, being 
come now to the worst part of my elder 
brothership, in having so much a greater share 
of years than you that it may make amends 
for the unequality of the division in other 
respects.” 


Henry Savile’s affection for Rufford, 
“his mother earth” as he calls the 
old home, was as great as that of his 
brother. He is fond of rallying 
Halifax for spending so much of his 
time in town instead of living the 
whole year round in that Paradise of 
the whole North, if Paradise can be 
northward, and declares that his own 
passion for Rufford is far more real. 
And when he hears that Halifax is 
there, he can hardly restrain his own 
envy and longing to share his retreat 
in that “land of promise” which he 
“covets more than all the places and 
dignities any court upon earth can 
give.” . 

Writing from the French Court at 
St. Germains in January 1680, he 
moralises on the vanity of the cour- 


tier’s existence and the superior charms 
of country life : 


**T assure you that in this glorious day of 
this mighty Court I see very few men with 
whom a wise man could change the twenty- 
four hours round the year. I do not think 
you have a much better prospect of your 
Court, so that with truth as well as with 
Latin let me conclude, Beatus ille, qui procul 
negociis, &c. Whether I owe this to the shame 
of having often crossed my own fortune, or to 
the weariness of not mending it by so long 
struggling in the world, or whether there may 
not be somewhat in our blood that affects 
ease and quiet, I will not determine ; but I 
can answer that all my first morning thoughts 
are vain wishes to be a country gentleman, 
for which I see a thousand reasons in both 
Courts every day of my life.” 

And when he has been telling his 
brother the horrible tales of poisonings 
which have been startling the French 
Court, he adds, “These are strange 
things to the calm thoughts of a happy 
man at Rufford. You that are in 
port pity those that are in storms and 
would never put to sea again, if once 
well on shore.” But there is scarcely 
a letter in which he forgets to talk of 
Rufford, or to send a greeting to the 
well-loved place. He hopes the fine 
green coat Ruifford wears will not be 
scorched and sullied by the summer 
sun before he can escape from White- 
hall, and his brother in return tells 
him old Rufford will not fail to put 
on her very best looks to receive 
him. 

Many are the pleasant pictures 
which young Henry Savile gives in his 
early letters of the family circle at 
Rufford, where his brother, as yet 
plain Sir George, was living with his 
young wife, Lady Dorothy, the 
daughter of Sunderland and Sachar- 
issa, and their little chits. The first 
of his letters are written from France 
and Spain during his travels with 
his sister-in-law’s brother, Robert, 
Lord Sunderland, and her uncle Henry 
Sidney, who were about his own age ; 
and both then and afterwards he 
frequently addresses his letters to 
Lady Dorothy herself, and once or 
twice to her mother Lady Sunderland, 
who was at that time a frequent 
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visitor at Rufford, and in after years 
retained so tender a recollection of the 
“ sweet spot.” 

We see from these letters how care- 
ful and loving a father Halifax proved 
to his children, and how much their 
mother’s early death in 1670 increased 
his anxiety on their account. Much 
of his correspondence with Henry 
Savile at one time relates to his 
sons whom he had sent with a tutor 
to be educated at Geneva; and when 
the eldest, Henry, Lord Eland, then a 
youth of nineteen, was sent to pay his 
uncle a visit at Paris, after laying 
down all manner of rules for the young 
man’s guidance, he adds: “I think 
him so capable of succeeding well in 
the world that it is a pity he should 
miscarry by a wrong setting out at 
first ; therefore pray let us have a care 
of his launching, for there is the 
greatest danger for young men of this 
age” 

Unfortunately the fears were but 
too well founded, and this youth, who 
was sincerely attached to his uncle, 
and whose great promise gave both 
Henry Savile and Algernon Sidney 
“an extraordinary good opinion of 
his character and talents”, turned out 
a profligate and spendthrift, who in- 
curred his father’s grave displeasure, 
ill-treated his French wife, and drank 
himself into an early grave. The 
youngest son, George, died in the 
same year of a wound received two 
years before at the siege of Buda, but 
William, the second and only surviv- 
ing son, lived to console his father 
for these losses and disappointments, 
and justify the good opinions which 
his uncle had early formed of his 
excellent character. 

Their sister, Lady Anne, the “ dear 
Nan” of Lady Sunderland’s letters, 
to whom Henry Savile in his turn 
often alludes, was married at the age 
of nineteen to John, Lord Vaughan, 
brother-in-law to Halifax’s honoured 
friend Lady Russell. For this beloved 
child, “‘ the chief object of his care as 
well as of his. kindness”, Halifax 

wrote the “ Advice to a Daughter”, 





shortly after her mother’s death, and 
while little Nan was “still playing 
full of innocence”. This treatise, 
which ran rapidly through sixteen 
editions and was translated into French 
and Italian, is marked by all the great 
statesman’s sagacity and prudence, 
and the counsels of worldly wisdom 
are curiously blended with maxims 
of earnest piety. Very graceful 
and charming is the concluding pas- 
sage : 

‘Mav you, my Dear Child, be blessed with 
a husband and with children that may inherit 
your virtues, that you may shine in the world 
by a true light and silence envy by deserving 
to be esteemed. May you so raise your 
character that you may help to make the next 
age a better thing, and leave posterity in your 
debt for the advantage it shall receive by 
your example. Let me conjure you, my 
Dearest, to comply with this kind ambition 
of a father, whose thoughts are so engaged in 
your behalf that he reckoneth your happiness 
to be the greatest part of his own.” 

In August, 1678, Henry Savile 
went to Paris as Envoy Extraordinary, 
and the following year was appointed 
to succeed Lord Sunderland as the 
chief representative of England at the 
Court of Versailles. His letters during 
the four years of his residence at 
Paris in this capacity abound in in- 
teresting details of public affairs at 


. the Court of the Grand Monarch, and 


reveal the intrigues by which Lewis 
the Fourteenth strove to accomplish 
his ambitious designs. One of Henry 
Savile’s most laudable actions was 
his persistent endeavours to help the 
distressed Huguenots, whom the French 
clergy urged the King to persecute in 
revenge for the cruel treatment re- 
ceived by the Catholics in England. 
He did all in his power to ensure 
a friendly reception for them in 
England, where he saw they were 
ready to go in such vast numbers as 
he felt sure would prove of great 
advantage to this country. Halifax 
warmly supported his brother in these 
measures, observing that those who 
did not give French Protestants a 
kind welcome out of zeal for religion, 
might have “ wit enough to do it for 
the increase in our trade’’, smiling to 
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himself all the while at the thought 
that such advice should proceed from 
one who was reviled at home as a 
Papist and a pensioner of the French 
King. As for Henry Savile, his zeal 
in the Protestant cause was a marvel 
to himself. He attended the Protest- 
ant service at Charenton twice every 
Sunday, and was quite touched at the 
kindness with which the poor people 
took this “small countenancing”. 
Lord Rochester and his old companions 
seem to have been highly amused at 
their friend’s appearance in this new 
character. Even Halifax reaped the 
benefit of this act of devotion, and 
declared that he owed his credit with 
the French Protestants entirely to his 
brother, whose zeal was so notorious 
that it threw a lustre on all his poor 
relations. “It is enough to be akin 
to a man that goeth twice a day to 
Charenton”. In fact such a pillar of 
the community had he become, that 
very grave women applied to him to 
recommend Protestant governesses and 
servants to his friends in England. 
In one letter he goes into minute 
details as to the looks, education, and 
merits of a well-bred young person, 
whom he thinks would be a very 
proper nursery-governess for little 
Lady Betty, Halifax’s only child by 
his second marriage, who would by 
this means acquire the French lan- 
guage, which her sister Nan had, it 
appears, always refused to learn. 
Another time he has made friends 
with Madame de Gouvernette, a lady 
of ancient family and most plentiful 
fortune, who has a very pretty 
daughter, Esther, as modestly bred as 
he has ever seen one, with a dowry of 
two hundred thousand crowns. So 
desirable a match in his eyes did this 
young lady seem that he proposed her 
as a fitting bride for the “ Dolphin of 
Rufford”, as he styles his nephew 
Harry. But Halifax declined the 
proposal, not relishing the idea of a 
foreign alliance, saying times were too 
uncertain and the sky too changeable 
to encourage early marriages, unless 
indeed Harry should show a decided 


liking for the young person, in which 
case his opinion might alter. Four 
years later, however, Mademoiselle de 
Gouvernette, after being talked of as 
a suitable match for Lord Spencer, 
Sunderland’s son, and for my Lord of 
Dorset, became Lord Eland’s wife, 
and by all accounts seems to have 
deserved a better fate. 

Meanwhile the fall of Danby had 
brought Halifax back to the helm of 
state, and in May, 1679, Henry Savile 
wishes his brother joy at his return 
to power, an event which scarcely 
afforded the new minister as lively a 
satisfaction as it did his friends, for 
the situation was a critical one, how 
much so no one knew better than 
Halifax himself: ‘“ We are here every 
day upon high points: God send us 
once an end of them! Impeachments 
of ministers are the only things our 
thoughts are employed about, and I 
that have dreamt this half-year of the 
silence and retirement of old Rufford, 
find myself engaged in an active and 
an angry world, and must rather take 
my part in it with grief, than avoid it 
with a scandal ”’, 

The dissolution of Parliament that 
summer and the King’s illness did not 
brighten the prospect, and by the end 
of the year Halifax, who had been 
ailing himself, was so disgusted with 
the King’s fickle temper and so weary 
of politics and talking knaves, as well 
as of the influence which the Duchess 
of Portsmouth exercised over affairs, 
that he retired to Rufford for the 
whole of that spring and summer. 
The entreaty of his friends, we know 
from Lady Sunderland’s letters, could 
not induce him to return to town, and 
his only regret was that Henry Savile 
could not spare time to join him at 
Rufford. The disappointment, he 
wrote, was a grievous one to him, 
having so many things to tell his 
brother. ‘Poor old Rufford, too, 
mourneth that she cannot see you 
now she hath, too, her best cloaths 
on: she hath little to brag of, but yet 
she sayeth her flyes are harmless 
and the air is clear: and if it was 
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possible for a statesman to love ease 
and quiet and silence, you would 
rather enjoy them with bilberries 
than eat melons in the crowd and 
dust of a wandering Court.” 

At length in September Lord Hali- 
fax came to town, and the sight of 
his coach in the street was hailed with 
pleasure by his friends and talked of 
by all the gossips as a wonderful 
viece of news. Two months later 
came the debates on the Exclusion 
Bill, when Halifax, abandoned by the 
treacherous Sunderland, alone dared 
to raise his voice against the popular 
clamour, and by his single efforts, 
“so all confessed”, persuaded the 
Lords to throw out the Bill. The 
day following that last debate, when 
his eloquence rose to the heights which 
made all men marvel, and he “did 
out-do himself and every one”, he 
found time to send his brother a few 
lines which showed how clearly he 
had calculated the probable conse- 
quences of this action: “Our world 
here is so heated that you must not 
be surprised though you should hear 
I am in the disfavour of those from 
whom I never yet deserved ill: if 
innocence can be protection you need 
never be in pain”. 

The storm he had prophesied was 
soon to burst. A few days afterwards 
the angry Commons addressed a peti- 
tion to the King, praying for my 
Lord Halifax’s removal from his 
Majesty’s Council as a favourer of 
Popery. Halifax, as was his wont, 
took it calmly and did not stir an 
inch from his position. Neither 
threats nor promises should hinder 
him from defending the right; he 
would speak his mind, and not be 
hanged as long as there was law in 
England. When Lady Sunderland 
and his friends marvelled at his in- 
trepid conduct, while Reresby and a 
little knot of admirers looked on 
him as the hero of the town, he was 
moralizing to his brother in his 
favourite fashion : 

** You will before this have one of mine, 
which giveth you some account of my late 
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preferment in the House of Commons, who 
were pleased to make me a man of more im- 
portance than I am, the better to entitle me 
to the honour of being addressed against. I 
am not worth the notice they have been 
pleased to take of me, and I do not doubt of 
outliving the disadvantage this may seem to 
throw upon me, being resolved to give such 
evidence of myself, if I should continue to 
have any part in the public business, as shall 
cure the suspicions men have taken of me in 
a heat, for differing with them in some of 
their darling points, to which they are at 
present so wedded that no reason can be ad- 
mitted in contradiction to them. Your kind- 
ness maketh this appear a heavier thing than 
either it isin itself, or than I apprehend it ; 
the circumstances that attended it are more 
than the thing itself, and yet I have borne 
it without much disquiet. I must only cast 
about for a new set of friends, for my old 
ones have been so zealous for the public that 
some of them thought it as meritorious to 
persecute me as others believed it excusable 
to desert me. The history of it I reserve till 
I see you, and in the meantime, whatever may 
be said from any other hand to lay any blame 
upon me, let it not find any great credit with 
you, for I dare undertake when you hear, you 
shall not need to make use of any partiality 
to incline you to judge of my side.” 

And when Henry Savile wrote back 
in hot haste to express his concern on 
his brother’s account, and his indigna- 
tion at the malice of his opponents, 
Halifax replied : 


‘*T like kindness best when it is in so plain 
1 dress and to be told by a brother and, which 
is more, by a friend, what the world sayeth 
or thinketh of me; though in their censures 
of me they may be mistaken, yet I cannot be 
so in judging your part to proceed only from 
true and perfect kindness, which I assure you 
is not thrown away upon me. Your opinion 
that I am in the right may be too partial, but 
that I think myself so, you may undertake 
for me. ... You will, I am sure, give me 
some kind of credit when I tell you I am not 
such a volunteer in philosophy as to provoke 
such a storm as hath fallen upon me, from a 
mistaken principle of bravery, to do a thing 
only because it is dangerous ; but when upon 
inquiry I think myself in the right, I confess 
I have an obstinate kind of morality, which 
I hope may make amends for my want of 
devotion. Itseems the foreign ministers have 
had my picture, drawn by their correspondents, 
not very much to my advantage. I guess 
who were the painters, and think I am not 
mistaken in it. Where all this will end, 
either in relation to myself or to the public, 
God in heaven only knoweth. I am at this 
hour threatened with more thunder from the 
House of Commons to-morrow. Whether it 
will be so or in what manner I do not yet 
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know, but where there is private anger there 
is reason to expect the worst, for which I have 
recourse still to my small philosophy, and 
have not only the comfort of innocence to 
support me, but the impossibility of avoiding 
any strokes of this kind without such in- 
decencys (to give no -worse term) as I can 
never digest ; and though I agree with you 
this is not an age for a man to follow the strict 
morality of better times, yet sure mankind is 
not yet so debased but that there will ever be 
found some few men who will scorn to join 
in concert with the publick voice, when it is 
not well grounded ; and even the popular fury 
which may now blow in my face will perhaps 
with a little patience not only abate, but turn 
against these very men that now appear 
against me.” 

The thunder of the Commons resulted 
in another vote praying the King to 
remove Halifax and other Privy Coun- 
cillors who had supported him, upon 
which Charles replied by dissolving 
Parliament, against the advice of 
Halifax, although, as he expected, the 
step was ascribed to his influence. He 
had, as he very well knew, further in- 
censed the popular party by giving 
his vote against the condemnation of 
Lord Stafford, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill on December 29th. Even 
Henry Savile seems to have been so 
far carried away by the heat and pre- 
judices of the Protestant party as to 
regret this noble action on his brother’s 
part, and in the next letter Halifax 
observes : 

“If I couid talk with you, I should have 
little doubt of convincing you in the matter 
of my Lord of Stafford, in which you are 
possessed 1 see by the powerful majority, 
which is not at ali times found to be in the 
right. A man must never hope a pardon for 
small sins if he will digest great ones, and 
where blood is in the case there is not, or at 
least ought not to be, any room for prudence. 
That an honest man is a very scurvy calling 
I agree with you, but having used it so long 
Ido not know how to change, but must be 
content to keep to it with all its hazards and 
inconveniences.” 

Henry Savile seems to have been 
less high-minded, for a day or two 
later the Great Trimmer, faithful to 
his love of truth and justice, wrote 
again.: 

** Your kind repeated earnestness to rescue 
me from the dangers you apprehend I am in 
from the general anger that hath of late been 
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raised against me, coming from the warmth 
of your heart, as I am sure it doth, is a wel- 
come though an unnecessary evidence of your 
mind towards me, and though I cannot abso- 
lutely agree to your prescriptions of a lesser 
morality in things that relate to the publick, 
yet I am enough convinced, and was so before 
my late experience, that there is a good deal 
of hazard in opposing the torrent of the House 
of Commons ; but on the other side, it being 
the only definition of an honest man to be a 
lover of justice with all its inconveniences, I 
do not very well know how things of this 
kind are to be avoided, but by such means as 
would lie heavier upon me than all the votes 
or addresses an angry Parliament can throw 
upon me.” 


The following week he wrote still 
in the same strain from his beloved 
Rufford, where he was free to take 
shelter now that Parliament was dis- 


solved : 


‘** Things of this kind appear much greater 
to you at a distance than they do to us upon 
the place, and it looked much worse to you 
out of a very obliging reason to me, which 
was your being so kindly concerned for me. 
I think I am not mistaken when I tell you 
the greatest part of them are far from being 
proud of what they have done as to my par- 
ticular; for where a thing wanteth a true 
foundation in justice it cannot be long-lived, 
let the authority be never so great that would 
give it countenance. I am now at Old 
Rufford, where the quiet I enjoy is so pleasant, 
after the late hurricane I have escaped from 
in town, that I think myself in a new world, 
and if wishes were not vain things and reso- 
lutions little better in so uncertain an age as 
this, ] would neither intend nor desire any- 
thing but what I have here—silence and 
retreat; but if the Parliament sitteth at 
Oxford I am under the obligation of venturing 
once more to run the gauntlet. . How 
far your Charenton prayers will prevail for a 
man that is voted a promoter of Popery I do 
not know, but I would not discourage your 
devotion, let it be never so much misapplied.” 

But the violence of the storm was 
spent, and the tide was already on the 
turn. The Parliament which met at 
Oxford was dissolved after a week’s 
sitting, and Halifax found himself 
relieved from his worst fears, and only 
grieved to be kept in town and lose 
the joy of being in the country when 
the rain had made it so delicious. His 
influence was greater at Court than it 
had ever been, and new honours were 
heaped upon him. The following year 
he was created a marquis, and Henry 
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Savile was recalled from Paris to re- 
ceive a more lucrative post, which he 
had long coveted, in the new Com- 
mission of Admiralty. Henceforth 
his letters are few and far between, 
and only one or two of his brother's 
belonging to those later years have 
been preserved. These relate chiefly 
to family matters, the death of Sir 
William Coventry, the marriage and 
misconduct of Lord Eland, whom 
Halifax treated with what Savile held 
to be undue severity, the prospects of 
his second son William, and the wound 
which George, the third and youngest 
of the family, received in the siege of 
Buda. We hear little of politics, and 
nothing of the part which Halifax 
played in the Tory reaction which 
followed, of his vain efforts to save 
Russell and Sidney, of his courage in 
exposing Rochester’s misuse of public 
money, or of his firmness in resisting 
the repeal of the Test Act and of the 
Habeas Corpus, which ended in his 
resigning office in 1685. We know 
that he did not abandon James until 
his flight, as he told his faithful 
follower, Sir John Reresby, that he 
held it to be the duty of Englishmen 
to support the new Government, since 
under present circumstances the sa/us 
populi must be the lex suprema. 
Henry Savile had been appointed 
Vice-Chamberlain by James, and held 
office until March, 1687, when serious 
illness obliged him to resign, and his 
last letter is written from Calais, in 
September, 1689, when he was on his 
way to undergo a surgical operation 
in Paris. His good spirits did not 
fail him even then; he was still gay 
Harry Savile, the flower of courtesy 
and most genial of companions. He 
sends compliments to his nieces, Lady 
Betty and Lady Eland, whose affairs 
he still took under his special protec- 
tion ; gives advice, not always, it may 
be, the best in the world, to his young 
nephews, andis still genuinely attached 
to his brother. Whether in his lodg- 
ings at Whitehall, or at Tunbridge 
Wells drinking the waters, in whose 
healing powers Halifax puts so little 


faith, he is still unchanged in his love 
for Rufford, and his wish to end his 
days in a farm-house there rather than 
in the finest palace in smoky London. 
There is a touch of pathos in the letter 
which he writes from his sick-bed to 
his old friend Harry Killigrew, begin- 
ning with these words :—“ Noble 
Henry, sweet namesake of mine, 
happy-humoured Killigrew, soul of 
mirth and all delight ! the very sight 
of your letter gave me a kind of joy 
that I thought had been at such a 
distance that she and I were never 
more tomeet. . . . OncelI could drink, 
talk strangely, and be as mad as the 
best of you, my boys: who knows but 
I may come to it again?” 

One more letter of the Great Trim- 
mer’s still remains. It is that which 
he addressed in July, 1689, to his old 
friend Rachel, Lady Russell, in reply 
to her condolences upon the loss of his 
two sons, Lord Eland and Lord George, 
who had both died in the same year. 
It was a bitter moment in his life, 
for, besides these family sorrows, he 
was once again experiencing the fickle- 
ness of popular favour, and the in- 
gratitude of the triumphant Whigs. 
During that very month a fierce at- 
tack had been made upon him in the 
House of Lords, and a week after- 


wards a resolution, advising his re- 


moval from office, was moved by the 
Commons, and only negatived by a 
small majority, chiefly owing to Hali- 
fax’s remaining son William, who told 
the accusers boldly that his father 
cared nothing for dismissal from court 
and challenged them to say he was 
guilty if they dared. No wonder that 
Halifax felt sick at heart as he wrote 
the following brief and mournful lines 
to the widow of the Whig lord he had 
vainly tried to save. 


**MapaM,—I must own that my reason is 
not strong enough to bear with indifference 
the losses that have lately happened to my 
family ; but at the same time I must acknow- 
ledge I am not a little surprised by your 
ladyship’s favour to me in the obliging re- 
membrance I have received from you, and in 
your condoling the affliction of the man in 
the world that is most devoted to you. 1 
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am impatient till I have an hour's conversa- 
tion with your ladyship, to ease my mind of 
the just complaints I have, that such returns 
are made to the zeal I have endeavoured to 
express in my small capacity for the good of 
England. I cannot but think it the fantastical 
of my ill stars, very peculiar to myself, all 
circumstances considered ; but whilst I am 
under the protection of your ladyship’s better 
opinion, the malice and mistakes of others 
can never have the force so much as to dis- 
compose, Madam, 
‘** Your ladyship’s most obedient servant, 
** HALIFAX.” 


To this Lady Russell replied in a 
beautiful and well-known letter, beg- 
ging her noble friend who had stood 
by her in her darkest hour, to look 
for consolation to that Christian reli- 
gion which had been her best support, 
and which he would find to be a cause 
of truer joy than all those temporal 
glories of which he had enjoyed so 
large a share. 

Yet, such was the rashness and 
violence of the Parliament then sit- 
ting, that before the year was over 
the great man whom she addressed in 
terms of such deep and enduring 
gratitude was accused before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 
being implicated in the murder of 
Lord Russell. Once more he came off 
victorious, and was honourably ac- 
quitted from all share in the deed, 
Dr. Tillotson himself bearing witness 
that he had been charged by Lord 
Russell to convey his dying thanks to 
Lord Halifax for his kindness and 
compassion. But public life had lost 
its charm for him, and a few months 
later he laid down the Privy Seal and 
retired to Rufford to enjoy the repose 
of that calm haven which the poet 
Dryden congratulates him on having 
at length reached after the trials of 
his long and glorious life. 

On two memorable occasions after 
that he spoke with his old eloquence 
in the House of Lords; once to 
strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the laws for 
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regulating trials for high treason, and 
the other time to defend the liberty 
of the Press by protesting against the 
appointment of a public censor. Two 
years later, on April 2nd, 1695, he 
died after a few hours’ illness on the 
very day of his son William’s second 
marriage to his old friend Lord Not- 
tingham’s daughter. When told of 
his approaching end, he refused with 
characteristic kindness to allow his 
son to be summoned, and met death 
with the calmness and courage he had 
shown in all the great crises of his 
life. For, as he wrote to Henry 
Savile long years before, when he 
heard rumours of poisoning at the 
French Court, “It is a misfortune to 
great people that they must be tempted 
to think death a worse thing than it 
is, by the weight their friends put 
upon it, either out of kindness or 
ostentation; and as their physicians 
must not let them die without pain, 
so their friends will not let them leave 
the world without making them be 
troubled at it. Well fare the skilful 
poisoners you speak of, that make an 
easy and a short passage into the 
other world!” 

On his death-bed Halifax gave strict 
orders that his funeral should be pri- 
vate, and accordingly he was buried 
without pomp or ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey, in the north aisle of 
the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
where a monument adorned with his 
bust marks the last resting-place of 
the Great Trimmer. His son and 
successor died without an heir in 
1700, and his brother before that 
year, so that no Savile was left to 
bear the title which he had made 
illustrious. But his blood still flows 
in the veins of the Cavendishes, and 
a large share of his wit and genius 
descended through his daughter Lady 
Betty to her son Philip Stanhope, the 
fourth Lord Chesterfield. 

JuLIaA CARTWRIGHT. 








LOVE. 


A voice of pity strove to bless 
In accents bountifully kind, 

3ut still my grief knew no redress, 
Grown mad and blind. 


The presence made herself my slave, 
Hither and thither came and went: 

All that she had poor Kindness gave, 
Till all was spent. 


She tried to soothe and make me whole: 
Her touch was torment in my pain ; 

It froze my heart, benumbed my soul, 
And crazed my brain. 


At last, her duty all fulfilled, 
She turned with cheerful ease away, 
Yet would have lingered, had I willed 
That she should stay. 


And lo! there knelt, where she had stood, 
One, wistful as a child might be, 

Who blushed at her own hardihood 
In helping me. 


She said no word, she only turned 
Her passionate sweet eyes on mine, 
Until within my sorrow burned 
A bliss divine. 


And in that gaze I woke once more. 

To earth beneath and heaven above :— 
This was not Kindness as before, 

But only Love. 
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JOHN 


In the early years of the sixteenth 
century, when little Episcopalian King 
James argued in theology and touched 
for the king’s evil at Whitehall, and 
the Lutheran Maurice of Nassau swung 
his sceptre over the states of the Dutch 
Republic, there set out from Leyden a 
company of English men and women 
determined upon securing beyond the 
Atlantic that right to worship God 
according to their conscience which 
was denied them within their native 


land. The undertaking was a hazard- 
ous one. The tongue of the informer 


might well prove less poisonous than 
the arrow of the Samoset, even if the 
more prosaic difficulties were over- 
come. “How would they live?” 
King James had demanded. “So 
God have my soul!” he cried, when 
they replied, “by fishing”; “’tis an 
honest trade ; ’twas the Apostles’ own 
calling’?! And with that encourage- 
ment they set sail. A few weeks 
later, when the “ Mayflower” lay off 
Cape Cod, amongst the “ Pilgrim 
Fathers,” for so their descendants 
love to call them, who scanned from 
her deck the snow-clad shores of their 
new fatherland, wrapped in sea mist 
and rimmed by pine forests marching 
with the coast, was one Peter Brown, 
by trade a carpenter. Of his lineage 
nothing is known, saving only that 
tradition assigns him for an ancestor 
that John Brown, of Ashford, who 
was burned at the stake in his native 
village during the early persecutions 
of Henry the Eighth. In Leyden 
Street, where he built his house, dwelt 
Bradford, the Governor, and Miles 
Standish, the captain of Plymouth, 
and there, in close fellowship with 
those sturdy neighbours, he lived and 
plied his trade. 

Of the generations of Browns im- 
mediately succeeding little is known. 


BROWN. 


Like the kings of Judah they died, 
and their sons reigned in their stead, 
but the deeds that they did are re- 
corded in no book of the chronicles of 
their house. The old Puritan love of 
freedom, however, which had driven 
Peter, the carpenter, over the sea, 
only slumbered; it was not dead. 
And so when, on a summer's night, 
one hundred and fifty years after the 
building of Boston, Paul Revere gal- 
loped away in the moonlight from the 
Charlestown shore, to carry “through 
every Middlesex village and farm” 
the fiery cross of opening civil war, 
the descendant of the exiled mechanic 
shouldered his matchlock and marched 
with the Connecticut contingent of 
George Washington’s army. He 
fought the good fight and died in 
harness, leaving a son, Owen, settled 
at Torrington. And there, in the log 
cabin which his father had piled, was 
born, one day in May, as the flame of 
the old eighteenth century was flicker- 
ing in the socket, John Brown, the 
Abolitionist. 

When the boy was only five, his 
father, strong in the pioneering in- 
stinct of his race, struck his tents, 
and, moving westward, pitched his 
camp in the village of Hudson, Ohio. 
Here Owen Brown dug his pits and 
set up his tannery, and here the early 
years of his son’s life were passed. 

He learned to tan in his father’s 
yard, and to read from the few 
books which formed his library. But 
study never came easily to him, and 
though, at a later period, he read a 
certain amount of history, and mas- 
tered sufficient mathematics to make 
a good surveyor, it was the rough out- 
door life of the backwoods which he 
always loved. Mere child as he was, 
he had already the self-reliance of a 
man, and he was never more in his 
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element than when he was sent 
through the wilderness in charge of 
his father’s cattle. It was during one 
of these expeditions, when he was but 
a lad of twelve, that a circumstance 
occurred which made him ‘a deter- 
mined abolitionist”. But he shall tell 
the story in his own way. 


‘* He was staying for a short time with a 
very gentlemanly landlord, since a United 
States Marshal, who held a slave boy near his 
own age, very active, intelligent, and good 
feeling, and to whom John was under con- 
siderable obligation for numerous little acts of 
kindness. The master made a great pet of 
John, brought him to table with his first com- 
pany and friends, called their attent ion, to 
every little smart thing he said or di 4m and to 
the fact of his being more than a 
miles from home with a company o 
alone ; while the negro boy (who was fully, if 


h 
‘ 
rt 


not more than, his equal ) was badly on 
poorly fed and lodged in cold we ither, and 
beaten before his eyes with iron shovels or any 





other thing that came first to han 
brought John to reflect on the wretched, hope- 
le ss condition of fatherless and motherless 
slave children ; for such children have neither 
fathers or mothers to protect and provide for 
them. He sometimes would raise the question, 
Is God their Father 


A strange question !—but then a 
strange boy evidently!—and one 
which was destined to bring forth 
noble fruit. Years after, in his own 
Ohio home, John Brown called his 
children around him, and having im- 
plored God’s blessing on the under- 
taking, entered into a compact with 
his sons to labour for emancipation. 

The seasons at Hudson slipped 
quietly round; and little John shot 
up, and became a man. Suddenly the 
young tanner made up his mind to 
eschew his life of manual labour, and 
to devote himself to one of intellectual 
culture. He had “experienced reli- 
gion”, and to the school at Plainfield, 
famous for graduating ministers and 
missionaries, he betook himself in his 
twentieth year. 

But the days at Plainfield were 
already numbered. A serious attack 
of inflammation of the eyes warned 
the young tanner that future great- 
ness must not be sought for in the 





pulpit, and sent him back once more 
to labour at the tan-pit. 

A mile or so from his father’s tan- 
nery in Hudson, John Brown, on his 
return from Plainfield, built his own 
house, and to it, in a few months, he 
brought home his wife. His mother 
had been dead some time. How much 
he missed her can best be gauged 
from the fact that, fifty years later, 
looking back upon the chances of his 
life, he deliberately expressed his 
opinion that her death “might have 
proved his ruin” 

Like all truly noble men he seems 
to have been deeply conscious of the 
hallowing influence of women ; whilst 
to his fervid, active spirit, what 
Schiller calls the “ dignity of woman ” 
was an indispensable presence. Luck- 
ily for him he found in Dianthe Lusk 
the woman capable of picking up the 
threads which had fallen from his 
mother’s hands. 

For five years after his marriage 
Brown continued to ply his trade at 
Hudson, and then he migrated to 
Richmond, in Pennsylvania, where 
Dianthe died in giving birth to her 
seventh child, and where he met and 
married his second wife, Mary Day. 
To his neighbours he was known, then 
as ever, as a steadfast, God-fearing 
man, whose way of life might be 
summed up in the words of one of 
his favourite texts: “I hate vain 
thoughts, but Thy law do I love”. 
Years later one who knew him well 
when he was living at Springfield, 
said of him: “ Mr. Brown’s integrity 
was never doubted, and he was honour- 
able in all his dealings, but peculiar in 
many of his notions, and adhering to 
them with great obstinacy”. Peculiar 
in his notions, likely enough! Had it 
not been for those same peculiarities 
the story of John Brown’s life need 
never have been told. 

When he came home at night, worn 
out by his work in the tan-yard, it 
was his custom to ask one of the 
family to read him a psalm, and then 
he would sit in the darkness, with one 
of his children in his arms, and sing 
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his favourite hymns, and plead to his 
little ones for the slaves. One even 
ing, when they had been singing, there 
came a fugitive slave and his wife to 
the door, and Brown, though he knew 
the risk he ran, took them in, and fed 
them, and when the coast was clear 
sent them upon their way. No mean 
deed in days when to succour a fugitive 
slave, a person who “had stolen him- 
self’, was about the worst crime that 
could come under the ban of the in- 
exorable law which guarded the slave- 
owners’ interests. For far less many 
a man had had to die, or at least been 
hooted forth from his native village 
in the same doleful plight in which 
Skipper Ireson was escorted down the 
Salem Road. A very notable deed, 
but then done by a man of peculiar 
notions and obstinate withal ! 

The following thirty years of John 
3rown’s life were spent mainly in 
wandering from town to village and 
from village to town in pursuit of his 
multitudinous callings. He was in 
very truth a type of that “sturdy 
youth” whom Emerson has pictured 
in his “Self-Reliance”, who gives 
himself not one but a hundred chances. 
But though no one probably ever 
followed more strictly the precept of 
the old proverb, “ Do not put all your 
eggs in one basket”, no one ever had 
less cause to be grateful for the advice. 
He was indeed what Mr. Ruskin has 
written on the granite slab over his 
own father’s grave, “an _ entirely 
honest merchant”. Too honest, per- 
haps, too nicely exact, to compete on 
altogether equal terms with the money- 
changers of this world. He would not 
sell his leather by the pound till the 
last drop of moisture had been dried 
out of it, lest he should sell water 
instead of leather. And the very day, 
in 1842, he obtained his discharge, 
unopposed by a single creditor, from 
the Court of Bankruptcy, he hastened 
to acknowledge his moral responsi- 
bility for his debts ; and he continued 
to struggle year after year to wipe 
them out, until at last, wounded and 
a felon, awaiting his death in the gaol 


at Charlestown, he left instructions in 
his will for the last payment he was 
ever destined to make in liquidation 
of a debt from which the law had 
absolved him seventeen years before. 
At the same time there were other 
traits in his character which stood 
more in the way of his growing rich 
than ever his magnificent honesty did. 
“Uncle John”, says his old friend, 
Mr. Leonard, ‘‘ was no trader.” That 
is just the kernel of the whole matter. 
No man knew better the exact moment 
when a piece of leather had been 
tanned to a nicety ; no man ever had 
a finer touch for wool. Yet, practical 
as his knowledge was, the moment 
this hard-fisted, long-headed Yankee 
began to trade he got out of his depth. 
The truth is, his heart was never really 
in this great game of money-making, 
and it is doubtful whether any man 
ever wins real success in anything to 
which he cannot give his whole heart. 
Had he followed his inclinations his 
life would have been spent in the 
peaceful occupation of a Kansas shep- 
herd, but his sheep were destined to 
be the black children of Africa. The 
crack of the overseer’s cowhide and 
the answering scream of the victim 
rang for ever in his ears ; he saw the 
whips of Solomon being exchanged for 
the scorpions of Rehoboam, as Time 
with his mighty Thor-hammer welded 
the institution into the conservative 
instincts of the people. He felt his 
arm withered for the lack of funds, 
and, to procure the sinews necessary 
for his plans, he plunged into specu- 
lations which are best described as 
visionary, and from which, however 
well he may have intended, his credi- 
tors did not always emerge unharmed. 
But if in his anxiety to come to close 
quarters with the devil, he was some- 
times the cause of loss to others, he 
at any rate never spared himself. 
“ For twenty years”, he told Richard 
Hinton in 1858, “I have never made 
any business arrangement which would 
prevent me at any time answering the 
call of the Lord. Permitting nothing 
to stand in the way of duty, neither 
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wife, children, nor worldly goods.” In 
that saying the whole man stands re- 
vealed. 

And how did John Brown apply this 
principle to his life? It is compara- 
tively easy to do some mighty deed of 
Quixotic daring, whilst all the world 
wonders; it is hard, hard almost 
beyond the belief of man, to live a 
life of daily humdrum self-forget- 
fulness. Yet this is the witness of 
the men who knew him. Dwight 
Hopkins found him in Kansas, in 
1855, “living in a little cabin, with 
his toes out of his boots, and nothing 
but mush and milk on the table” ; 
whilst Frederick Douglass, coming to 
visit him at Springfield in days when 
he was judged to be a prosperous 
woollen-merchant, found the simplicity 
of the establishment so Spartan as 
almost to suggest destitution. Well 
might Emerson say of that sombre 
October morning in the year 1859: 
“It was not a piece of spite or revenge 
—a plot of two years or of twenty 
years—but the keeping of an oath 
made to heaven and earth forty-seven 
years before.” 

Fortune, it must be admitted, had 
not used John Brown well. He had 
wooed her in as many guises as the 
gentlemen who came to Belmont to 
pay court to Lady Portia, and he had 
not found more favour in her eyes than 
those unfortunate suitors. He had 
kept cattle, and he had kept sheep; 
he had taken the hides of the one and 
tanned them in his yard, and the 
fleeces of the other and packed his 
bales of wool ; he had tried farming ; 
he had worked in a Government post- 
office ; he had been a vintner ; he had 
even bred race-horses, till convinced 
that he was encouraging gambling. 
Still the goddess refused to smile upon 
him, and now at the end of fifty 
summers it became necessary for the 
old man to make a new departure. 

Amongst the mountains of the 
Adirondacs, as they range themselves 
by the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, a colony of coloured people, part 
freemen of the North, part fugitives 
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from the plantations of the South, had 
come to live. Here upon tiny clear- 
ings, hewn literally from the heart of 
the great forest, in a climate where 
the shoots of wheat or Indian corn 
were withered in the blade, these poor 
people, natives of a land of eternal 
summer, and trained to no rougher 
work than the cotton-hoe or the pantry, 
struggled to maintain their freedom. 
To go and live amongst them and labour 
for them, ‘‘to be”, in short, “‘a father 
to them”, was the task John Brown 
now set himself. 

He came amongst them at a critical 
moment, when their hearts were faint 
from failure, and straightway he in- 
spired them with confidence. In the 
eyes of these simple Africans, he pos- 
sessed the terrific attainments of the 
schoolmaster of Auburn. 

All his accomplishments were at the 
disposal of his new family ; his very 
house was a hospital for the wayfarer, 
whilst out of his scanty savings he 
bought them food and raiment. “I 
was an hungered, and ye gave Me 
meat, I was thirsty and ye gave Me 
drink, I was a stranger and ye took 
Me in; naked and ye clothed Me; I 
was sick and ye visited Me; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” Here 
is a man who evidently has read his 


’ Bible to some purpose, and who pal- 


pably believes in it as absolutely as 
any “Praise-God” or “Damned” 
Barebones of the past. Not with that 
fine discriminating faith which, when it 
comes to an awkward passage, adapts 
the meaning to fit present circum- 
stances, but with a headlong enthu- 
siasm which, under the impression 
that the Apostles meant what they 
said, bends itself to the text. And 
much self-sacrifice this same bending 
cost John Brown, for, if the life at 
Springfield had been one of Spartan 
simplicity, this new life in the Adiron- 
dacs was one of Draconian severity. 
“ Mother and [’’, writes his daughter 
Ruth, alluding to their Springfield 
home, “had often expressed a wish 
that the parlour might be fur- 
nished too, and father encouraged 
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us that it should be, but after he 
made up his mind to go to North Elba 
he began to economise in many ways. 
One day he called us older ones to him 
and said: ‘I want to plan with you 
a little ; and I want you all to express 
your minds. I havea little money to 
spare ; and now shall we use it to fur- 
nish the parlour, or spend it to buy 
clothing for the coloured people, who 
may need help in North Elba another 
year?’ We all said, ‘Save the 
money!’” But perhaps it may be 
deemed that the furnishing of a par- 
lour is @ little matter. One night, 
then, as the wind moaned round the 
mountain cabin, and the snow drifting 
through the log-roof settled on the 
bed, the young wife and baby of Oliver 
Brown were taken up to heaven. 
That, at any rate, was no slight trial 
to a man who, on an outbreak of 
small-pox, would travel a hundred 
miles to make sure that his son-in- 
law had been vaccinated, and who 
would sit up night by night, for a 
fortnight in the sick-room of his wife 
lest by chance the fire should burn 
low and she take cold. He had been 
a stern ruler in his youth, brooking 
no heresy in his religion, and adhering 
strongly to Solomon’s maxim, “ He 
that spareth his rod hateth his son” ; 
but as the years sped on, and he 
breasted wave after wave of trouble, 
he became more tolerant of opposition, 
and advised his daughter to govern 
her children by reason rather than 
severity. “I meant to do right, but 
I can see now where I failed”. Still, 
if he was ever severe when they were 
in fault, he atoned for it by his intense 
love for them and sympathy in their 
lives. He took the same strong in- 
terest in the professions of his sons 
and in the simple household work of 
his daughters. “He always seemed 
interested in my work’’, says Ruth, 
“and would come round and look at 
it when I was sewing or knitting; 
and when I was learning to spin he 
always praised me, if he saw that I 
was improving”. Well might she 
add: “No one outside his family can 


ever know the mingled strength and 
tenderness of his character. Oh, what 
a loss his death seemed to me! Yet 
we did not half know him until he 
was taken from us”. That day of 
parting was drawing terribly nigh. 
At the beginning of October, 1855, 
John Brown passed into Kansas. 

The state of Kansas had but lately 
been received into the Union. Was 
it, or was it not, to be delivered over 
unto slavery? That was the question 
which was agitating it from Dan to 
Beersheba—from the Missouri to the 
Arkansas River—and which, at the 
advent of Brown, seemed likely to be 
decided in favour of the slave-owners. 
In 1818, when Missouri applied to be 
admitted to the Union, the number of 
free and slave States was exactly even. 
The struggle over the new comer was 
fierce, for whoever gained the day 
gained a majority in the Senate. 
Eventually the South won, but on 
the distinct understanding that, when 
the time came for the admission of 
that great tract of unexplored country 
which stretched northward and west- 
ward from the boundaries of Missouri, 
it should be admitted as a free State. 
The slave-owners had won, and flushed 
by their victory they proceeded to take 
steps to render nugatory the agreement 
to which they owed their success. 
Owing to their exertions a Bill was 
passed by which, despite their own 
solemn undertaking, it was enacted, 
that henceforth the inhabitants of 
every new State admitted to the 
Union should settle by vote the ques- 
tion of slavery or freedom. Forty-five 
years passed, and then the territory 
which had been declared free was ad- 
mitted, under the name of Kansas, to 
the Union. The day of the election 
which was to decide the future of 
Kansas at length dawned. The Abo- 
litionists were in a majority, but what 
they lacked in numbers the slave- 
owners made upin braggadocio. Early 
in the morning an armed band of 
some thousand men, bringing with 
them two cannon, marched into Law- 
rence and surrounded the polling- 
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station. Four thousand fictitious votes 
were thrown into the boxes, and 
Kansas was declared to have gone for 
slavery. The legislature thus elected 
proceeded sat once more suo to pass 
laws for the better government of the 
State. No one who opposed slavery 
was to be an elector of Kansas—no 
one indeed opposed to that divine 
right was to be anything at all in 
Kansas. Anybody aiding or abetting, 
even indirectly, the escape of a slave, 
was declared guilty of larceny, for 
which the punishment was death. 
Any one speaking or writing against 
slavery was to suffer imprisonment with 
hard labour. Whilst, as no person who 
objected to slavery was tosit upon a jury, 
any risk an Abolitionist might have 
run of getting a fair trial was reduced 
toa minimum. Such are a few speci- 
mens of the Jaw, as imported from the 
statute-book of Missouri, and under 
the protection of which the Patriots 
proceeded to attempt to stamp out the 
Abolitionists. A veritable reign of 
terror followed. Lawrence was bom- 
barded, sacked, and burned. A lawyer, 
who objected to electioneering frauds, 
was tarred and feathered, set up to 
auction, and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. Anti-slavers were 
taken from their work and shot where 
they stood: ‘“‘some fellow”, cynically 
remarks Wilder, “would ride up to 
you and kill you because you could 
read and write, and were a Yankee.” 
Whilst one hero, with a turn for ori- 
ginality, having made a bet that he 
would scalp an Abolitionist, rode out 
of Leavensworth till he met one, and 
then, having shot him and taken his 
hair, rode back to claim the money, 
waving his bloody trophy and shout- 
ing that he “ went out to get a damned 
Abolitionist scalp, and got one”. 

Such was the state of things when 
John Brown came into Kansas. He 
found the cause to which he had dedi- 
cated his life suppressed by force and 
fraud. He found the men who ought 
to have been the pillars of the cause 
hopeless and cowed. He saw that the 
Patriots were fast becoming dominant 





in the State ; and that, unless he could 
win Kansas for freedom, he should lose 
America to slavery. All that followed, 
to a man like him, steeped in the 
theology of the Old Testament and 
convinced that he was the chosen 
instrument of the Lord, was not only 
necessary but ordained. If he com- 
mitted actions which may seem un- 
justifiable, the character of the men 
to whom he was opposed must be 
remembered — men brutalised by 
licence, who recognised no weaker 
argument than compulsion, and no 
other right than might. To have 
appealed to the better nature of a 
“mean white” would have been about 
as profitable as arguing with a hyena. 
Luckily for Kansas, for America, ay, 
for the whole world, here was a man 
who found the necessary argument in 
the pages of his Bible. Was it not 
written : “‘ Thine eyes shall not pity, 
but life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot” ? Shortly after he came into 
Kansas five anti-slavery men were 
murdered out of sheer wanton bru- 
tality. Such things had been done 
before, and, saving his presence, would 
have continued to be done whilst there 
was an Abolitionist left in the State. 
But the new law had come into opera- 
tion. Suddenly, in the dead stillness 
of a Sabbath morning, a party of men 
came down to Dutch Henry’s Crossing 
on the river Pottawatomie. Five men, 
notorious ruffians, who lived close by, 
were taken from their beds and carried 
out into the darkness. Next morning 
their bodies were found by their fami- 
lies, stabbed to the heart. The lesson 
was a horrible one, but it never needed 
to be repeated. There were rage and 
denunciations in the tents of the 
slavers, but there was also terror. 
They had chosen for their war-cry the 
words, “ War to the knife, and the 
knife to the hilt.” To the hilt had 
the knife been driven home. Hence- 
forth every slaver who took an Aboli- 
tionist’s life felt that the sword of 
Damocles was suspended above his 
head ; and that, as there was justice 
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in heaven, it would surely fall. John 
Brown had struck. Wuaether he was 
right or whether he was wrong, every 
man must judge for himself. His son 
Jason disapproved. *“ Father,” he 
said, the first time they met after the 
executions, “did you have anything to 
do with that bloody affair on the 
Pottawatomie?” “TI approved of it”, 
answered his father. ‘‘ Whoever did 
it”, replied Jason, “the act was un- 
called for and wicked.” Then answered 
John Brown, “God is my judge: the 
people of Kansas will yet justify my 
course.” His words came true. The 
executions at Pottawatomie did their 
work. The Abolitionists of Kansas 
lifted their heads and recognized their 
leader. He hated war, and in his 
youth had paid his fine rather than 
enter the ranks; but he hated slavery 
still more, and seeing that the Gordian 
knot could not be loosed, he did not 
hesitate to apply the sword. He mo- 
delled his tiny army in the mould from 
which Cromwell fashioned his Iron- 
sides. None but God-fearing men 
were allowed in the ranks; strong 
drink was forbidden in his camp; at 
sunrise and at sunset the soldiers laid 
aside their rifles, and all knelt in 
prayer. Like another David, he dwelt, 
with these his mighty men, in the 
wilderness and in the mountains, 
rushing out against the Philistines 
and scattering them before the wind, 
until his name became a terror unto 
the slave-holders, who saw his hand in 
every blow which fell upon them. 
And so it came to pass, in this 
manner, that Kansas was won for 
freedom. But the majesty of the law 
had been outraged. The law, which 
could not prevent the murder of an 
Abolitionist, looked askance upon the 
man who substituted for it the un- 
written law of right. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest. Six hundred 
dragoons, with four cannon, were 
sent to take him dead or alive. So 
much, however had the old man 
become respected that Governor 
Geary, before issuing his fiat, sent 
word to him of what was in the 
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wind. And so John Brown passed 
out of Kansas. 

The sands of his life were now fast 
running out. But before it failed he 
was to strike one final, crushing 
blow for freedom, a blow which, 
though his sword broke in his hand 
and stretched him bleeding at the feet 
of his enemies, was to bring the 
Moloch down upon his knees. The 
campaign of Harper’s Ferry has been 
characterised as the idea of a madman. 
That of course it was not. A failure 
it was, if we judge success superficially 
by its immediate effect. But it was a 
failure indispensable to ultimate vic- 
tory. The Civil War itself was after 
all only the grand assault of which 
Harper’s Ferry was the forlorn hope. 
The forlorn hope, as usual, was sacri- 
ficed, but the main attack prevailed. 
The fact is that John Brown saw quite 
clearly that some such step was in- 
dispensable. Douglass’s suggestion 
that the slave-holders might be con- 
verted, he ridiculed. The time for 
conciliation was passed. The crisis 
demanded deeds, not words. “Talk!” 
he growled, as he came out from an 
anti-slavery meeting in Boston, 
“talk! talk! talk! That will never 
set the slave free. But a few men in 
the right, and knowing they are right, 
can overturn a mighty king. Fifty 
men, twenty men, in the Alleghanies, 
could break slavery to pieces in two 
years.” And with that he set to work 
to find them. 

The plans were matured with the 
greatest care. Twenty and two tried 
men, inclusive of five men of colour, 
were sworn in as the skeleton of an 
organisation which was to be expanded 
by the enlistment of such slaves as 
would join when freed. A dash was 
to be made at the arsenal at Harper's 
Ferry, arms and ammunition were to 
be seized, and the band was to retreat 
to the mountains. “These moun- 
tains”, said Brown, laying his finger 
on them on the map, “ are the basis of 
my plan. I know these mountains 
well, and could take a body of men 
into them and keep them there, 
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despite of all the efforts of Virginia 
to dislodge them. The true object to 
be sought is, first of all, to destroy 
the money value of slave property ; 
and that can only be done by rendering 
such property insecure.” So reasoned 
this brave old man. What might have 
been the outcome of his enterprise, 
had it not failed at the outset, it is 
useless to speculate. Early in October 
the little army received orders to con- 
centrate on the Potomac. 

The village of Harper’s Ferry, which 
contained the arsenal and armoury of 
Virginia, lies at the junction of the 
Potomac with the Shenandoah. To 
capture the village, to seize arms 
and hostages, and then retreat to the 
hills, was to be the opening manceuvre 
of the campaign. 

The evening of October 16th closed 
in wet andecold. At six o'clock Brown 
mustered his army, eighteen strong, 
at the Kennedy farmhouse, where he 
had been stopping for the last few 
weeks, “Gentlemen,” he said ear- 
nestly, “let me press one thing on 
your minds. Youall know how dear 
life is to you, and how dear your lives 
are to your friends ; and in remember- 
ing that, consider that the lives of 
others are as dear to them as yours 
are to you. Do not, therefore, take 
the life of any one if you can pessibly 
avoid it; but if it is necessary to take 
life in order to save your own, then 
make sure work of it.” And with 
that counsel they set out. There was 
no moon visible. Unobserved they 
found their way down through the 
woods to the bridge over the Potamac, 
cutting the telegraph as they passed. 
Across the river all was still. The 
lights in the village were rapidly dis- 
appearing: Harper’s Ferry was going 
to rest, all unsuspicious that the enemy 
stood in its gates. It was about ten 
o'clock. The watchman on the bridge 
peered out into the night and saw no 
foe. Suddenly, before he could sound 
the alarm, rough hands were laid on 
him and he wasa prisoner. Leaving 
two men at his post, the rest pushed 
on. The clocks were striking the 





half-hour as they debouched under the 
armoury wall. The gate was driven 
in with a crowbar, the men dashed 
through the breach, and the armoury 
was won. No time was wasted. The 
sleeping village was occupied, and 
parties were sent out to bring in 
hostages. 

Up till now everything had gone 
well for Brown. The village lay at 
his merey; the arms and stores of 
Virginia were at his disposal, and 
important hostages were in his hands. 
Day was breaking, but as yet no alarm 
had been given. He might have re- 
treated without the loss of a man, 
but for some fatal reason he delayed. 
Why he delayed, it is impossible to 
understand. He said himself that had 
he chosen to take to the mountains he 
could never have been captured, but 
that he wished “to allay the fears of 
those who believed we came here to 
burn and kill” ; adding with charac- 
teristic Calvinism, “all our actions, 
even ail the follies that led to this 
disaster, were decreed to happen ages 
before the world was made.” He 
believed that the delay was ordained, 
and he lived long enough to be able 
to assure his wife that he recognised 
the wisdom of the ordination. And 
in sober truth he was right. John 
Brown the guerilla might have met 
with failure: John Brown the martyr 
was to prove invincible. 

Meanwhile Harper’s Ferry was wak- 
ing up. The labourers coming to 
their work in the arsenal were sur- 
prised to find themselves prisoners. 
Gradually the news spread. The vil- 
lagers were furious; but, as all their 
arms were in the enemy’s hands, their 
rage, at first, was helpless. Soon a 
dropping fire, which gained strength 
rapidly as help came in from the neigh- 
bouring country, was opened on the 
invaders. Still Brown might have got 
away; yet still he delayed. About 
noon the militia marched up the river, 
and, having cut off his retreat across 
the Potomac, proceeded to surround 
his position. Then the battle went 
on in earnest. On the one side of the 
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street stood all Virginia, on the other 
a bare score of men. The fire was 
furious, but not one of that devoted 
band flinched. One by one, as the 
hours wore away, they sank down, 
and there were no more to take their 
places. At last Brown evacuated the 
street, and fell back with his hostages 
on the engine-house. Immediately 
the whole power of the Virginians was 
concentrated on that building. All 
the afternoon the rain of bullets fell 
on it; and when the evening came 
four unwounded men stood within it. 
About six o’clock the fire slackened. 
The steady tramp of the regulars was 
heard coming up the street, and Lee’s 
Marines deployed before the house. 
The name of Lee has won more sym- 
pathy for the South than all else be- 
sides; the badness of the cause has 
often been forgotten in the nobility 
of the champion. He acted now 
humanely, as was his wont. He 
stopped the useless firing, and sent a 
flag of truce to bid Brown surrender 
in the morning. The long October 
night had closed in when the embassy 
retired. Within the engine-house all 
was dark and sombre. The dead and 
wounded lay ranged round the room, 
ind the sound of the hushed voices of 
the survivors was broken only by the 
groans of the dying. Brown, who had 
stood steadfastly by his loop-hole all 
through the afternoon, came now and 
knelt by the body of his son. “ He is 
the third I have lost in this cause”, 
he murmured, as he straightened the 
stiffening limbs. There was no ques- 
tion of surrender; all through that 
terrible night the heart of no man 
failed him. The door and windows 
were barricaded, the rifles loaded, and 
then they sat down to await the day. 
Slowly the morning dawned ; the grey 
light piercing through the crevices in 
the barricades lingered on the walls 
ploughed up by bullets, and the stark, 
blood-stained corpses on the floor. 
Lieutenant Stuart came early for his 
answer. “Are you ready to sur- 
render,” he demanded, “and trust to 
the mercy of the Government?” 


Brown replied staunchly: “A rope 
for my men and myself. No, I prefer 
to die here.” Stuart stepped aside, 
and at the same moment the hammers 
of the storming-party rained upon the 
door. But the door held firm, and 
under the steady fire of the garrison 
the stormers fell back. It was, how- 
ever, only for an instant; in another 
minute the Marines dashed forward 
with a ladder improvised as a batter- 
ing-ram. The door yielded; another 
blow or two, and the engine which 
was placed against it rolled slowly 
back. Green, of the Marines, sprang 
into the breach. For a moment he 
stood amid a shower of balls upon 
the top of the engine, looking for 
Brown. Then, as he caught sight of 
him, he sprang down into the room and 
lunged at him with his sword. The 
blade struck against Brown’s belt and 
bent double, but the force of the blow 
threw the old man down; and as 
he lay helpless on the ground, Green 
struck him again and again upon the 
head with the hilt of his damaged 
weapon. Thus, in what looked like 
hopeless failure, ended John Brown’s 
last fight. That night he lay wounded, 
a prisoner in the hands of his ene 
mies. Nothing remained for him but 
to answer for his deeds. He had “dared 
to bea traitor to the Government that 
he might be loyal to humanity.” 

A week later, heavily manacled, he 
was carried into the court-house at 
Charlestown to stand his trial on the 
charge of treason to the Common- 
wealth. All through the trial he lay 
on his back with closed eyes. Occa- 
sionally, when some words more than 
usually ungenerous fell upon his ears, 
he would raise himself to speak, only, 
after a few earnest and perhaps excited 
sentences, to fall back upon his pallet 
and draw his blanket more tightly 
around him. At last the proceedings 
closed. The verdict of guilty was 
given, and the judge turning to Brown 
asked him if he had aught to say. 
Then it was that, rising to his feet, 
he made that famous speech which 
drew from Thoreau the exclamation 
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‘What avail all your scholarly ac- 
complishments and learning, compared 
with wisdom and manhood?” 


**This court acknowledges, as I suppose, 
the validity of the law of God. I see a book 
kissed here which I suppose to be the Bible, 
or at least the New Testament. That teaches 
me that all things whatsoever I would that 
men should do to me, I should do even so to 
them. It teaches me further to ‘remember 
them that are in bonds, as bound with them’. 
I endeavoured to act up to that instruction 
I say, Iam yet too young to understand that 
God is any respecter of persons. I believe that 
to have interfered as I have done—as I have 
always freely admitted I have done—in be- 
half of His despised poor, was not wrong, but 
right. Now, if it is deemed necessary that I 
should forfeit my life for the furtherance of 
the ends of justice, and mingle my blood 
further with the blood of my children and 
with the blood of millions in this slave 
country Whose rights are disregarded by 
wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments—I 


submit ; suv let it be done! 


This and more than this he said, 
speaking ‘‘to time and to eternity” 
rather than to man, whose ears were 
deaf to his words. Sentence was 
passed, and he was carried out of court 
condemned to death. 

Loaded with fetters, chained to the 
floor of his cell, guarded day and 
night by armed men, the old lion 
passed his last days on earth. But 
his work was done. The example 
of those last days converted thousands 
who had once denied him, and when 
he died it was in the firm belief that 
his sacrifice was not in vain, but 
“feeling the strong assurance”, as he 
wrote in his last letter to his family, 
“that in no other possible way could 
I be used to so much advantage to the 
cause of God and of humanity, and that 
nothing that either I or all my family 
has sacrificed or suffered will be lost.” 

The morning of December 2nd 
dawned. It was John Brown’s last 
morning upon earth. The sun streamed 
brightly down on Charlestown, light- 
ing up the country round, and shining 
on the silver mountain peaks in the 
distance. In a field beyond the town 
the gallows was erected. And round 


it in all the glare and pomp of war 
were massed the soldiers of Virginia. 
Out from the town, surrounded by a 
military escort, came the cart in which 
the prisoner was seated. “This is a 
beautiful country,” he said to his com 
panions, as they cleared the streets and 
passed into the open, “I have not cast 
my eyes over it before.” At last the 
scaffold was reached. Firmly and 
without assistance he mounted the 
steps, and took his place beneath the 
rope with a strange calm smile upon 
his face. “Iam ready at any time,” 
he said, as the cap was drawn over his 
face, “do not keep me waiting.” 
Those were his last words. The drop 
fell, and as the spirit of John Brown 
was carried up on high, the sun of 
emancipation burst from out the clouds 
and began to climb the heavens. 

He was buried, as he had wished, 
amidst the forest of the Adirondacs. 
The noblest and most eloquent of 
America’s sons stood bare-headed by 
his grave. And as the earth fell upon 
his coffin there went up a great shout 
of victory. It rang throughout the 
length and breadth of America ; it was 
carried over the Atlantic to England 
and the continent of Europe. John 
Brown was dead. But the good deeds 
that men do live after them. His 


‘mortal frame might sleep beneath the 


forest trees of the Adirondacs, but 
his soul was marching on. His story, 
woven into song, written down by 
no man but claimed by a nation, be- 
came the Marseillaise of America. 
The Federal soldiers chanted it on 
their march, and charged to it in the 
hour of battle. The slave cowering in 
the cotton-swamp heard it, and knew 
that he was free. The planter in his 
Southern kingdom heard it, and knew 
his reign was over, when, with the 
measured footfall of the Northern 
armies there rose and fell the words : 


** John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the 
yrave, 
,» 


His soul is marching on! 
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In 1851 the great Hungarian patriot, 
Louis Kossuth, now almost forgotten, 
but once a force to be reckoned with 
by European statesmen, was received 
in this country with almost unbounded 
enthusiasm. The cordiality of his 
reception was partly due, no doubt, to 
the cause of which he was the eloquent 
and chivalrous advocate. But the 
cause alone would never have secured 
for him so appreciative and enthusi- 
astic a hearing. His own striking 
personality lent weight to his plead- 
ings; he was picturesque, and he 
possessed in the highest perfection the 
grand manner, which seldom fails to 
impress a popular audience. But the 
most seductive charm which he brought 
with him lay in his language. Like 
most patriots he had spent a good deal 
of his time in prison. The leisure 
thus thrust upon him he had turned 
to good account by learning English, 
with the result that he became a 
greater master of our tongue than our 
best home-bred orators themselves. 
He spoke the English of Shakespeare. 
In mere conversation he probably 
would not have been able to hold his 
own, or at any rate to conceal his 
foreign origin, but for the language of 
the highest and most impressive type 
of oratory he had chosen the most 
perfect model, as indeed the result 
abundantly proved. In the words of 
the historian of that epoch, “ he could 
address a public meeting for an hour 
or more with a fluency not inferior 
seemingly to that of Gladstone, with a 
measured dignity and well-restrained 
force that were not unworthy of 
Bright ; and in curiously expressive, 
stately, powerful, pathetic English 
which sounded as if it belonged to a 
higher time and to loftier interests 
than ours.” While Kossuth resorted 
to the pure fountain-head, Shake- 


or 
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UNAWARES. 


speare’s own countrymen have been 
content to degenerate into a style for 
the most part so adulterated that it 
cannot compare for either simplicity 
or strength with the great original. 
But we cannot altogether shake it off ; 
and even in our work-day vocabulary 
there are not only many single words 
still surviving, but also not a few 
phrases and idioms still current, which 
do duty in the plays. In spite of 
ourselves we talk a great deal of 
Shakespeare unawares: it is scarcely 
possible to carry on a conversation 
without having recourse to him ; and, 
if we choose to investigate the matter, 
we find that what we are in these days 
apt to regard as illiterate and vulgar, 
not to say absolute slang, has in some 
instances the very highest sanction. 
Since he became a school-book his 
commonplaces have been neglected 
in favour of learned explanations of 
words, phrases, and allusions no longer 
familiar to us. But the backbone of 
his language, the part of him which 
we have inherited and retain in daily 
use, is regarded with comparative in- 
difference. Yet herein lies his chief 
value to us, as users and abusers of the 
English tongue, and one of his most 
indefeasible claims to our veneration 
and gratitude. Many of his quasi-pro- 
verbial expressions are daily quoted, 
or misquoted, in happy ignorance of 
the source whence they are derived, 
and colloquialisms are exchanged every 
hour without the slightest appreciation 
of the fact that the identical terms 
were bandied from mouth to mouth 
three centuries ago, and were caught 
and registered for our advantage by 
the Stratford playwright. 

“ The first thing we do”, says Dick 
the Butcher, in “ Henry the Sixth” 
(Part 2, iv. 2), “let's kill all the 
lawyers”. Had this bloodthirsty 
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suggestion been carried out the wealth 
of legal terms which we find in Shake- 
speare would possibly never have been 
recorded. As it is we read of de- 
fendants, deeds of gift, reversions, fees- 
simple, indentures, and many other 
similar phenomena peculiar to the 
phraseology of the gentlemen of the 
long robe ; we even learn incidentally 
that the interesting operation of cut- 
ting the entail (‘* All’s Well that Ends 
Well”, iv. 3) was not only known to, 
but described in these very words by, 
Elizabethan solicitors. The process- 
server and bailiff were likewise evi- 
dently familiar characters (‘ Winter’s 
Tale’, iv. 2). In the same connection 
We may notice a phrase, well-known 
to the trespasser of our own day, 
which occurs at least twice. In 
“Romeo and Juliet”, v. 3, Friar 
Laurence suggests that, if the final 
catastrophe may be fairly attributed 
to any mismanagement on his part, 
his ‘old life” should be sacrificed 
“unto the rigour of severest law” ; 
while in “Henry the Sixth”, Part 
2, i. 3, York denounces the unhappy 
Horner and requests that he may 
“ have all the rigour of the law,” as a 
reward for accusing his master of high 
treason. 

At what point precisely an expres- 
sion passes the bounds of colloquialism 
and must be held to fall under the 
category of slang, no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. Still less are 
we able to determine where the line 
was drawn in Shakespeare’sday. But 
it is certain that many of our own con- 
venient idioms are entitled to a semi- 
classical rank on the score of their 
appearance in one or other of his 
dramas. Miranda, for example, in 
her anxiety to.secure Ferdinand’s 
company, assures him that he may 
cease his labours a while, without 
fear of detection. ‘My father,” she 
says, “is hard at study; pray now 
rest yourself : he’s safe for these three 
hours.” This sounds almost ridicu- 
lously modern, yet it is only one 
among a hundred instances of identity 
in thought and diction subsisting alike 
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in the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. A flattering portrait is a com- 
mon enough sight in these days ; so, 
too, Julia, contemplating her rival’s 
picture, finds some consolation in the 
obvious improvement on the features 
of the original: “and yet,” she ob- 
serves joyfully, “the painter flatter’d 
her a little” (“ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” iv. 4). Mrs. Page uses an 
expletive which in many modern minds 
is somehow connected with a great 
novelist, though in reality at least 
three hundred years older : “ I cannot 
tell what the dickens his name 
(‘Merry Wives of Windsor ”’, iii. 2) ; 
and in the same play we read of one 
coming “with half Windsor at his 
heels” (iii. 3); of “Welsh flannel” 
(v. 5); and of a man who was “as 
poor as Job” (Ibid). The simile last 
mentioned occurs again in “ Henry 
the Fourth”, Part 2, i. 2, where Fal- 
staff, in answer to the Chief Justice, 
protests: “Iam as poor as Job, my 
lord, but not so patient.” 

The adverb “simply” used to con- 
vey an emphatic asseveration, has good 
Shakespearean warrant. Falstaff is 
of opinion that, had he but “a belly of 
any indifferency,” he “ were simply the 
most active fellow in Europe” ; a ser- 
vant declares Coriolanus to be “ simply 
the rarest man i’ the world” (“ Corio- 
lanus”, iv. 5); while Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek thinks that he has “ the 
back-trick simply as strong as any man 
in Illyria” (“Twelfth Night”, i. 3). 
But the word does not seem to have 
been used in this sense by persons 
who were nice in their English. The 
still popular, if not elegant, expression, 
‘‘T know a trick worth two of that,” 
is put into the mouth of a carrier 
(“Henry the Fourth”, Part 1, ii. 1), 
but is apparently not found else- 
where ; and in the same scene appears, 
for the first and last time, the no less 
popular, and quite as elegant, “ cock- 
sure.” An undeniably slang term, if 


is” 


we accept the reading adopted by 
Dyce, occurs in the Induction to “ The 
Taming of the Shrew”, where Chris- 
topher Sly, in a reckless humour, 
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cries: “ Let the world slide, we shall 
ne’er be younger”. The same Induc- 
tion supplies us with “small”, and 
“smallest ale”. Two examples are 
forthcoming, also, of “ green,” signify- 
ing ‘“‘easily taken in.” ‘The first is in 
“King John ”, iii. 4, where Pandulph 
says to Lewis, but clearly in no uncom- 
plimentary sense: “How green you 
are, and fresh in this old world!” ; the 
second in the mouth of Cleopatra: 
“ My salad days, when I was green in 
judgment” (“ Antony and Cleopatra ”, 
i. 5). With this may be compared 
the use of “gull,” with a similar, but 
very erroneously deduced, meaning ; 
we find “many simple gu//s” in 
“ Richard the Third”, i. 3; and “O 
gull ! O dolt!” in “ Othello”, v. 2. 

A very favourite schoolboy-phrase 
is honoured with a place in “The 
Winter’s Tale”, where (v. 2) the 
clown, on the shepherd’s suggestion 
that they may live to shed many 
more “gentleman-like tears”, breaks 
in with: “ Ay, or else ’twere hard luck, 
being in so preposterous estate as we 
are.” And in Act i. Se. 2 of the same 
comedy occurs the London workman’s 
time - honoured’ greeting, ‘“ What 
cheer?” Ulysses finds fault with 
Achilles for being “so plaguy proud” 
(“Troilus and Cressida ”, ii. 3); while 
the Moor of Venice denounces Iago, 
with great truth but scarcely emphasis 
enough to content modern ears, as a 
“ precious villain” (“ Othello”, v. 2). 
According to our lights, he was that 
and something more. Perhaps the 
only allusion to the game of whist is 
contained in the line, which also em- 
bodies a very common slang phrase ; 
“ As sure a card as ever won the set” 
(“Titus Andronicus”, v. 1.) ; but other 
idioms of a slightly sporting aroma are 
scattered up and down with some 
liberality. “And, ten to one, you'll 
meet him in the Tower’, may be read 
in “ Henry the Sixth” (Part 3, v. 1); 
so, too, the modest epilogue of “ Henry 
the Eighth” begins with the avowal 
that “’Tis ten to one this play can 
never please All that are here.” And 
Norfolk’s defiance of Bolingbroke 
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(“Richard the Second”’, i. 1) is dis- 
tinctly suggestive of the race-course in 
the sentence, “I would allow him 
odds” ; as are likewise the expression 
in “ Hamlet” (v. 2), “ Your grace hath 
laid the odds o’ the weaker side ”, and 
those in “ Cymbeline”’, “I have lost 
the wager” (i. 6), “I have heard of 
riding wagers” (iii. 2). “ A horse of 
that colour” (“ Twelfth Night”, ii. 3) 
seems also to smack somewhat of the 
turf. 

Proverbial similes, still in vogue, 
and showing no symptoms of obsoles- 
cence, are frequent enough. Some 
years ago there was a discussion in the 
sporting-papers as to the origin of the 
slang phrase, ‘‘as sound as a roach”, 
The exact words, it is true, are not 
Shakespearean, but the idea is illus- 
trated in “as whole as a fish” (“ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona”, ii. 5). We 
have already noticed “as poor as Job,” 
and other instances are, “as sound as 
a bell” (“Comedy of Errors ”, iii. 2) ; 
“as merry as crickets” (“ Henry the 
Fourth”, Part 1, ii. 4); “as quiet as a 
lamb” (“King John”, iv. 1); “ snort- 
ing like a horse” (“Henry the 
Fourth”, Part 1, ii. 4, in which scene 
we may also observe, ‘‘as plenty as 
blackberries”); “as true as steel” 
(“Troilus and Cressida”, iii. 2). An 
emphatic assurance of the extinction 
of life is popularly conveyed by the 
expression, “as dead as a door-nail.” 
Evidently the Elizabethans were accus- 
tomed to employ the very same idiom, 
for in reply to Falstaff’s inquiry, 
*“ What, is the old king dead?”’ Pistol, 
with laconic vulgarity, merely utters 
the formula, “As nail in door” 
(“ Henry the Fourth”, Part 2, v. 3). 
“Herring” is sometimes substituted 
for “door-nail,” and the alternative 
reading has the authority of Dr. Caius, 
who was well enough versed in the 
English language to say: “ By gar, 
the herring is no dead so as I vill kill 
him” (“Merry Wives of Windsor”’, 
ii. 3). Finally, Mercutio complains 
that Benvolio’s head is “as full of 
quarrels as an egg is full of meat” 
(“* Romeo and Juliet ”, iii. 1). 








Of proverbs pure and simple, which 
fulfil, that is to say, Howel’s definition 
of “‘sense, shortness, and salt,” there 
is no lack. We English enjoy no 
Iberian aptitude for this particular 
form of speech, but there are some few 
pregnant aphorisms to which we cling, 
trom century to century, with pertina- 
cious fondness. A fair proportion of 
these may be found in the pages of 
Shakespeare, and any one who has 
studied the philosophy of proverbs—a 
very different thing, by the way, from 
proverbial philosophy—must needs re- 
cognise and admit their ‘importance 
and interest. The home-spun adages, 
whose origin is lost in dim antiquity, 
which existed before books, and of 
which books are merely the more or 
less apt expansion and application, 
must always receive a kindly welcome. 
They are not, however, to be con- 
founded with Shakespearean bons 
mots, many of which have received 
brevet rank, and pass current as a 
kind of junior proverbs themselves. 
He has provided us with excellent 
examples of both varieties. 

In “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ 
one of the Outlaws, inviting Valentine 
to become the general of the gang, 
asks whether he will be content “to 
make a virtue of necessity” (iv. 1), 
and live, as they do, in the wilderness. 
And Gaunt, striving to reconcile Boling- 
broke to the sentence of banishment 
just passed upon him, exhorts him to 
reason within himself that “there is 
no virtue like necessity”. In the 
Third Part of “Henry the Sixth” 
we are reminded that “ill blows the 
wind that profits nobody” (ii. 5), 
having been already warned in “ Henry 
the Fourth” Part 2, v. 3, of the same 
“ill wind which blows no man to 
good”. It would need some research 
to discover to whom we owe the 
original record that “Care killed a 
cat”. Claudio, however in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing” mentions it as 
though it were a well ascertained 
fact, and twits Benedick with the 
adage: “‘What though”, he says, 
* Care killed a cat, thou hast mettle 
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enough in thee to kill care” (v.1), an 
ingenious development of the saw 
which cannot but commend itself to 
persons overburdened with anxiety. 
It is as true here and now as it was 
in the days of Sampson and Gregory 
at Verona that “the weakest goes to 
the wall” (‘Romeo and Juliet”, i. 1) ; 
as plain to us as to Dogberry that 
“ they that touch pitch will be defiled ”’ 
(“ Much Ado about Nothing”’, iii. 3), 
with which, however, compare Eccle- 
siasticus xiii. 1.; as patent to modern 
warriors as to fat-encumbered Jack 
Falstaff that “the better part of valour 
is discretion”? (“ Henry the Fourth”’, 
Part 1, v. 4). In every age and country 
there have been those who would vote 
with Lysander on the motion that 
“the course of true love never did 
run smooth” (“ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”, i. 1); and moralists of any 
date or nationality are always ready 
to maintain, if they do not believe, 
that “pride must have a fall” 
(“ Richard the Second”, v. 5), or, as 
Solomon puts it, “ pride goeth before 
destruction”, that “ beggars mounted 
run their horse to death” ( Henry 
the Fourth”, Part 2, i. 4), and that 
“the smallest worm will turn being 
trodden on” Ibid ii. 2). 

But conversation is not made up 
entirely, or even mainly, of simile and 
aphorism. Every language is furnished, 
more or less sumptuously, with an 
armoury of idioms, which distinguish 
it from all other languages, and upon 
which its linguistic wealth or poverty 
in great measure depends. The plays 
of Shakespeare are singularly rich in 
such vivid, forcible, and often epigram- 
matic turns of expression. In order 
to give point to our observations, 
whether written or spoken, we draw 
daily, but unconsciously, on this well- 
stored treasury. Many of them, 


no doubt, passed current in man’s 
intercourse with his fellows when 
Shakespeare himself was living ; 
others, it may fairly be surmised, were 
his own creation. To determine which 
were original, and which borrowed 
from the common vocabulary of the 
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times, it is necessary, of course, to 
study the contemporary literature. 
Our purpose just now, however, is not 
to formulate any such invidious classi- 
fication, but rather to illustrate the 
freedom with which we trick out our 
ordinary conversation in terms un- 
doubtedly used, if not always invented, 
by our King of Dramatists. It will 
be seen that some of the smartest of 
our so-called colloquialisms, as well 
as the most apposite of our metaphors, 
did duty in the mouths of his cha- 
racters. Well may he be called the 
“myriad-minded ” ; but the variety of 
his idiom and his dexterous command 
of our mother-tongue must provoke 
our admiration no less than the un- 
rivalled versatility of his genius. 

For a finely expressive metaphor, so 
common that we use it without any 
thought of its full significance, what 
have we better than the words of 
Enobarbus on the beauty of the Queen 
of Egypt, “it beggar’d all description ” 
(“ Antony and Cleopatra ”’, ii. 2)? We 
still beg our friends not ‘‘ to stand on 
ceremony” (“Julius Cesar”, ii. 2) ; 
a hopeless pursuit is still popularly 
described as “a wild-goose chase” 
(‘Romeo and Juliet”, ii. 4); and if 
we seek to give a vivid picture of a 
lingering disease we cannot well im- 
prove upon the time-honoured “ death 
by inches” (“Coriolanus”, v. 4). 
When men comfort themselves with 
the immediate success of a new enter- 
prise, some croaker is sure to suggest, 
even at the risk of “dashing their 
spirits a little” (“ Othello”, iii. 3), 
that “’tis but early days” (“Troilus 
and Cressida”, iv. 1) for congratula- 
tion. Most of us in the course of our 
lives are called upon “ to dance attend- 
ance’’ (“Richard the Third”, iii. 7) 
on some “ privileged man ” (“ Troilus 
and Cressida ”, ii. 3), and both students 
and reviewers find it sometimes a 
difficult matter to grasp their “ author's 
drift” (Ibid, iii. 3). Not being so 
bellicase as our ancestors, we are well 
satisfied with the “ weak piping time 
of peace * (“ Richard the Third”’, i. 1), 
and have no desire to become “ food 
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for powder” (“Henry the Fourth”, 
Part 1, iv. 2). Even when we are 
“out at elbow”’ (“ Measure for Mea- 
sure”’, ii. 1), we still like to have 
plenty of “elbow-room” (“ King 
John”, v. 7). “ Tittle-tattling ” 
(“ Winter’s Tale”, iv. 2) has always 
been condemned ; we are fortunate if 
we do not number among our acquaint- 
ance one of whom it may be said, as 
of Wolsey, that “‘no man’s pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger” (“ Henry 
the Eighth”, i. 1). When a school 
has “ broke up” (“ Henry the Fourth”, 
Part 2, iv. 2), the pleasant experience 
will now and again force itself upon 
us of being “ eaten out of house and 
home” (Ibid, ii. 1), and of finding 
everything left “at six and seven” 
(* Richard the Second”’, ii. 2). Two 
old enemies meeting will “ embrace 
the occasion ”’ (‘‘ Merchant of Venice’”’, 
i. 1) to “pluck a crow together” 
(“Comedy of Errors”, iii. 1); it is 
well if we can supply some seductive 
beverage in which they may “drink 
down all unkindness ” (“‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’”’, i. 1). 

“To break the ice” (“ Taming of 
the Shrew ”, i, 2), in the metaphorical 
sense, is by no means always an easy 
feat, and we may sometimes say witl 
Grumio : “ See, to beguile the old folks, 
how the young folks lay their heads 
together ”’ (Ibid.), the old folks mean- 
while perhaps striving “ with troubled 
thoughts to take a nap” (“ Richard 
the Third”, v. 3). Poor Katharine 
“had all the royal makings of a 
queen ” (“ Henry the Eighth”, iv. 1), 
was never “ branded with suspicion” 
(Ibid. iii. 1), was accustomed “ to tell 
truth and shame the devil” (“ Henry 
the Fourth”, Part 1, iii. 1), won 
“golden opinions from all sorts of 
people” (“ Macbeth”, i. 7), and yet, 
like Romeo, was “fortune’s fool” 
(“ Romeo and Juliet”, iii. 1) after all. 
Hyperbolical talkers sometimes declare 
that wild horses shall not drag a cer- 
tain secret, generally of very small 
moment, from their bosoms. Launce 
said the same thing long ago, in 
refusing to divulge the name of his 
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lady-love: “A team of horse shall not 
pluck that from me” (“ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona”, iii. 1). We are 
frequently exhorted to “strike while 
the iron’s hot” ; in “Henry the Sixth”, 
Part 3, v. 1 we read: “Strike now, or 
else the iron cools”. There is now a 
constant succession of “nine days’ 
wonders”; so there seems to have 
been in Shakespeare’s time, for when 
Edward suggests the possibility of his 
marrying Lady Grey, Gloucester re- 
plies: “That would be ten days’ 
wonder, at the least”, and Clarence 
adds: “That’s a day longer than a 
wonder lasts” (Ibid. iii. 2). To be 
snatched “ out of the jaws of death” 
(“ Twelfth Night”, iii. 5), to be in our 
neighbour’s good or bad “ books” 
(* Much Ado about Nothing,” i. 1), to 
speak “under correction” (‘ Love's 
Labour Lost’’, v. 2), to “ beguile the 
time ” (“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’, 
v. 1), “broken English ”’ (“‘ Henry the 
Fifth”, v. 2), “‘a tower of strength” 
(“ Richard the Third”, v. 3), “a 
charmed life” (“ Macbeth”, v. 8), 
** post-haste” (“ Othello”, i. 2) — 
these and a hundred others are all 
terms and phrases which enter as a 
matter of course into our daily con- 
versation, and are used alike by gentle 
and simple. To enumerate them all 


would be to extract the best part of © 


any well-compiled English phrase-book. 

Our very games are, some of them 
at least, stamped with the Shake- 
spearean hall-mark. Of cricket, it is 
true, no mention is made, but tennis, 
foot-ball, bowls and billiards may be 
all said to have received the sanction 
of thedrama. In ‘‘ Comedy of Errors ” 
Dromio of Ephesus complains that 
Adriana spurns him “ like a foot-ball” 
(ii. 1); but the game was evidently 
held in disrepute, for in “ King Lear” 
Kent can find no more opprobrious 
epithet for Oswald than that of “you 
base foot-ball player” (i. 4). The game 
of bowls, on the other hand, stood well 
in the estimation of even the clergy, 
for Sir Nathaniel, a curate, is described 
as “a good neighbour, faith, and a very 
good bowler” (Love’s Labour Lost”’, 





v. 2). The technical terms, such as 
bias, &e., used in connection with this 
pastime, are still current, and in many 
rural districts the bowling-green, upon 
which time out of mind successive 
generations of players have exhibited 
their prowess, is pointed out as the 
scene of the most respectable en- 
counters that the neighbourhood 
knows. The history of tennis has 
been written at great length by Mr. 
Julian Marshall, who, no doubt, has 
not omitted to record all the allusions 
to the game that are to be culled from 
Elizabethan authors. The solitary 
reference, ‘‘ Let’s to billiards”, is 
chiefly remarkable as coming from the 
lips of Cleopatra (“ Antony and Cleo- 
patra”, ii. 5)—one of our author’s 
many anachronisms, of which, indeed, 
it is scarcely likely that a man of 
Bacon’s calibre would ever have been 
guilty. 

The dangerous figure of speech, 
known to grammarians as /arono- 
masia, is used by Shakespeare’s cha- 
racters with some freedom. But to 
describe him as a punster would be 
to convey a wrong impression of the 
manner in which he allows himself to 
play upon words. Sometimes, it is 
true, his use of what logicians call 
equivocal terms is barely distinguish- 
able from the modern joke at any 
price; but, as a rule, we find a deeper 
meaning underlying the apparent face- 
tiousness. In these days we prefer 
more joke and less meaning. Certain 
it is that few, if any, of his puns were 
intended merely to be laughed at. 
Apemantus can hardly have wished or 
expected to raise a laugh when he 
played upon med/ars and meddlers, and 
several other instances might be ad- 
duced of words, seemingly identical in 
pronunciation but altogether different 
in meaning, upon which the changes 
are rung without the remotest prospect 
of provoking so much as a smile. 
Rome, roam, and room are a case in 
point. In short, it cannot be said 
that we are indebted to the plays for 
our abuse of this most forlorn of all 
colloquialisms now in fashion. 
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There is yet one other aspect in 
which we may regard ourselves as 
indebted to the language of Shake- 
speare. Writers of novels, especially 
of late years, have in many instances 
seen fit to abstract from it the titles 
of their books. The result has not 
been satisfactory, except by way of 
contrast, for novels thus provided, by 
a strange irony of fate, have almost 
invariably proved as ephemeral as 
their titles are enduring. It is as 
though the title resented the text ; the 
one purpureus pannus cannot brighten 
the three volumes of mediocrity. At 
any rate, whatever the cause, they 
very seldom work well together, and 
our sympathy can scarcely fail to run 
with the unfortunate excerpts thus 
rudely pressed into obstetrical service. 
Verily, as Trinculo tells us, “ misery 
acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows” (“Tempest ”, ii. 2). Of the 
few exceptions which suggest them- 
selves perhaps the only one which 
seems secure of immortality is 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” 
(“Twelfth Night”, iii, 1). Among 
the other elegant extracts which have 
done duty on the title-pages of modern 
literature are, “Dear Lady Disdain”’, 
“The Seamy Side”, “The Giant's 


Robe”, “John-a-Dreams’”’, “‘ The Prim- 


rose Path”, “A Counterfeit Present- 
ment”, “Puck”, “ Household Words”, 
“Not Wisely but too Well”, “ Hearts- 
ease”, “A Passion in Tatters”, and 
“The Green-eyed Monster ”’, 


One ex- 


cellent book of travel is introduced as 
“The Frosty Caucasus”. But, speak- 
ing generally, all our best books have 
been written, titles and all, without 
any such adventitious aid. Their good 
wine has needed no bush; and the 
mere exhibition of a bush will not pro- 
duce good wine or promote the sale of 
an inferior vintage. 

What, then, is the legitimate con- 
clusion to which our judgment leads 
us? If the foregoing sketch be not 
condemned as what Mrs. Quickly for- 
cibly styles “an old abusing of God’s 
patience and the King’s English”’, it 
may perhaps be held to set forth a fair 
statement of our indebtedness in the 
matter of work-day idiom to the 
Shakespearean vocabulary. It does 
not pretend to be exhaustive or indeed 
to do more than indicate the great 
variety of expressions in daily use by 
all classes of the community, for which 
Shakespeare is directly or indirectly 
responsible. No other European lan- 
guage than our own can boast so im- 
portant a creditor. Whether we cling 
to our Stratford traditions or cast in 
our lot with the new sect of Crypto- 
grammarians, the fact remains, and 
must ever remain, that to a certain 
collection of some four-and-thirty 
Dramas, now nearly three centuries 
old, may be traced a large proportion 
—far larger than is popularly imagined 
or realized—of our favourite and most 
idiomatic phraseology. 

ARTHUR GAYE. 
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ON A TENNESSEE NEWSPAPER. 


In the “fall” of 1883 my experiences 
as a journalist began. I[ had been 
summering in the Cumberland moun- 
tains, the Alps of Tennessee, and wish- 
ing for some congenial employment 
when the hot season was over and a 
return to town prudent for other genera 
than salamanders, I wrote a carefully- 
worded letter to the managers of a 
prominent paper in thecapital, modestly 
stating my belief that I possessed 
qualities peculiarly fitted for success 
in their line of business. As I had 
failed at everything else to which I 
had turned my hand, I felt justified in 
making this estimate of my powers, 
and applying for a position on the 
paper in event of a vacancy. 

Knowing the political policy of this 
sheet, I inclosed in my letter an 
original report of a speech made the 
day before by a gubernatorial can- 
didate whose cause it had espoused, 
and which I had purposely listened to 
in a neighbouring town. I lavished 
such a wealth of laudatory adjectives 
upon this democratic gentleman, buried: 
his republican rival beneath so vast an 
accumulation of superlative invective, 
and altogether soared to such heights, 
and dived to such depths, of florid 
metaphor, that the Southern instinct 
was captivated: I was instantly re- 
garded as, and requested to be, the 
Coming Man. I came,—or, rather, I 
went. In a few days I followed my 
successful appeal to Nashville, the 
metropolis, some ninety miles distant 
from my airy retreat. 

The biennial race for Governor was 
at that time the all-absorbing topic of 
the day. The various issues of the 
campaign were being discussed with 
an ardour that only a Southern sun 
could have inspired in a Southern 
people; enough money being hazarded 
upon the probable settlement of the 


“State Debt” question alone, to have 
paid it twice over and removed the 
problem beyond the province of a 
wager. My political ideas were as 
vague as phantoms in a fog, a mis- 
fortune, however, easily to be over- 
come by a discreet adoption of other 
people’s. I saw clearly that it was 
judicious to become a democrat, if only 
for a time; so I became one,—for 
time and for a consideration. Having 
moulded my political existence in this 
truly statesmanlike manner, I allowed 
my patriotic ardour to cool down toa 
determined rigidity ; a more unyielding 
partizan than I became never tried to 
turn ink into vitriol or used a 
Webster’s Dictionary for more drastic 
purposes—but [ anticipate. 

I reported myself at the office one 
hot evening in September, was intro- 
duced to the editor by a common friend, 
and invited to take a seat and a cigar 
upon one of the chairs placed upon 
the side-walk for the accommodation 
of friends of the paper, or any casual 
acquaintances who might happen to 
* drop around.” 

After a few brief inquiries about 
my previous occupations (a theme that 
I related with more prudence than 
pride), and two or three hints for my 
future guidance, the editor drifted 
into a conversational tone, and, finding 
I was extremely fond of shooting (he 
called it “ hunting”, and it usually is 
hunting in that part of the world), an 
amusement he had a weakness for 
himself, we were soon absorbed in the 
freemasonry of the field. In the dis- 
cussion of a favourite theme, and under 
the delicious influence of a Southern 
night, all thoughts of business took 
wings to themselves and flew into the 
uttermost parts of nowhere. My young 
dreams of journalistic ambition were 
replaced by exaggerated memories of 
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“big bags,” “long shots” (in the 
relation of which the efficiency of 
breech-loaders was mutually supple- 
mented by the assistance of an equally 
long bow), the joys of camp-life—the 
sorrows are never remembered except 
jocularly—and the thousand and one 
details ever dear to the Anglo-Saxon 
soul. That night was an experience 
in itself, and, though not strictly a 
journalistic one, is as worthy of a 
description in an article of this sort as 
it would be difficult to describe it in 
any. To an English mind, habituated 
to the almost ceaseless drizzle it dig- 
nifies by the name of climate, it is 
next to impossible to impart an idea 
of the raptures of a Southern night in 
this season of the year—or day either, 
for that matter. Its charms can hardly 
be exaggerated ; even the usually dis- 
agreeable combination of great heat 
with metropolitan life is powerless to 
rob it of its delights. The natural 
desire one has for cool, shady woods, 
purling streams, airy expanses, «&c., 
though not quenched, is directed into 
other channels, in which the refreshing 
influences of country life are replaced 
by artificial comforts, and to a great 
extent atoned for by social excitements, 
public interests, and the free and easy 
outdoor existence of a Southern city. 
Let me offer you a seat by my side— 
all things are possible in the past and 
future, the present only is prosaic— 
when the clear purple shadows, flung 
upon the pavement by the electric 
lights, are softened and almost “ kissed 
to death” by the moonlight, warm 
and mellow, as it is shed through the 
heated air from the full-orbed sphere. 
Look down these vistas of streets, 
many-lighted and alive with a pleasure- 
loving populace, sitting, strolling and 
laughing in easy unrestraint and semi- 
tropical costumes upon the pavements. 
Are not these white-robed girls, hang- 
ing upon the arms of their attentive 
escorts, rarely beautiful ? Do not these 
sounds of mingled merriment and 
music blend harmoniously with the 
varied scene—with the rattle of wheels, 
the hum of countless voices, and the 
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restless activity of feet? Then look 
above. The purple arch of the sky, 
dizzy with unnumbered stars, is just 
tinged with a rosy flush. You never 
saw that before, did you, except im- 
mediately after sunset? If you have 
seen these nights as I have seen them, 
you will not blame me for this di- 
gression. 

Being pretty well absorbed in my 
surroundings and the conversation, I 
had not noticed the approach of a 
young man with a straw hat, gauzy 
habiliments, and a cigarette, who stood 
waiting for a pause to address my 
companion. Shortly afterwards I was 
introduced to him; he was the city- 
editor. After he had greeted me with 
a polite cordiality a stranger might 
seek in vain in this vaunted island, he 
endeavoured, as plainly as possible, to 
furnish me with a few needful hints, 
without which a new comer is liable to 
experience more excitement than suc- 
cess in this branch of literature. In 
a few moments my new friend wound 
up with the suggestion habitual to 
most male Southerners in most cir- 
cumstances, but especially when making 
an acquaintance : “ Let’s go over here 
and take something.” My countenance 
is suffused with a blush as I add, for 
I like to be candid, that we went and 
took it in a saloon across the street, 
and in a few minutes had begun over 
a mouthful of “Lincoln County” a 
friendship which I delight in believing 
eternity itself will be too short to . 
terminate. This done, the next step 
was to seek the office for the purpose 
of introducting me to the staff, or 
“gang,” as my new acquaintance 
called it, a procedure involving some 
perilous clambering up a totally dark 
wooden staircase in anything but good 
repair. We ascended, however, cir- 
cumspectly towards a confused noise, 
which I fancied at the time resembled 
the sound of many looms at work in a 
menagerie, until I stepped false upon 
a species of landing I had been unable 
to distinguish in the darkness from 
the stairs. “This is what we consider 
the hub of civilization—the editorial. 
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room in fact!” said my guide, pushing 
open a door somewhere on our right 
and ushering me into a dirty, dimly- 
lighted room, knee-deep in a raging 
surf of scattered papers. Over this 
somewhat impeding disorder I beheld 
a number of persons dotted about like 
foggy islands—for everybody was 
smoking—the greater number of whom 
were decorated with shades. Business 
might have been going on, but con- 
versation and hilarity certainly were. 
In respect to attire, the cool decorum 
of shirt-sleeves seemed the prevailing 
fashion. I was presently introduced 
to the different members of the staff, 
who were conspicuous among the mere 
visitors by possessing less clothes and 
more dirt. They were nearly all 
young, but all colonels nevertheless 
except two who, for the sake of 
variety as well as on account of 
greater proficiency in the use of ex- 
pletives, were distinguished by the 
more exalted title of general. 

As I was exchanging salutations 
with the friendly warriors around me, 
a sudden commotion in an adjoining 
room caused me to look up. As I did 
so, a large, thickset man, modestly 
attired in the traditional costume in 
which Lady Godiva took horseback 
exercise for a charitable object, except 
for the flimsy addition of the most 
gorgeous and tightest under-shirt and 
drawers I have ever seen, rushed into 
the room, upsetting everything in his 
way, and employing language rarely 
heard even in the impolitest circles. 
When he had reached one of the win- 
dows overlooking the street, he thrust 
his huge, half-naked shoulders out of 
it and shouted some order to the buffet 
over the way: he then drew himself 
back, lit his cigar-stump over one of 
the lamps, and swore connectedly for 
five minutes. This was the editor-in- 
chief, and was indeed a remarkable 
object. The South alone could have 
produced such a character. Two pierc- 
ing coal-black eyes, fervid with a kind 
of reckless intelligence ; long, wildly- 
disordered hair of the same colour ; a 
powerful cast of features, swollen, how- 


ever, with evidences of continued dis- 
sipation ; and a large, sensual, but far 
from stupid mouth, were, after its 
costume, among the more noticeable 
peculiarities of this extraordinary 
figure. 

When I first met him, though not 
more than thirty-three or thirty-four 
years old, he was considered one of 
the most brilliant lawyers in the state, 
carrying on, as is often the case there, 
his legal profession together with his 
journalistic duties. Even as he stood 
there, half-drunk, and consigning every- 
thing on earth that he could think of 
to eternal disaster, I could hardly help 
admiring him: his eyes seemed to 
possess a power of focussing their own 
brilliance that suggested to me the 
idea of a mighty spirit manacled 
beyond redemption by clogging sen- 
sualities, yet scorning its desperate 
slavery. Poor fellow! he is dead 
now, and a horrible uncertainty hangs 
over his untimely end—which, how- 
ever, it boots not to meddle with—but 
he has left behind him in many minds 
the memory of being, with all his 
faults, one of the kindest-hearted and 
most attractive of men. 

The encouraging assurances I re- 
ceived from various members of the 
staff, that I should soon get into their 
ways, I found to be as true as pro- 
phetic, the character of a Soutkern 
newspaper being. no very complex 
problem. The fervid language, jocose 
familiarity, and political vituperation 
too frequently found in the periodicals 
of this part have gained them the un- 
qualified censure of the more dignified 
Press of the old world, a censure more 
just than charitable when the various 
causes are considered. The cool, mea- 
sured subtlety, or the stately tedium 
produced in our papers as much, I 
fancy, by the damp, sunless climate 
as by any other single cause, would 
fail to arouse any interest below the 
Ohio, or, for that matter, but little 
above it. In our quiet, matured king- 
dom it is both natural and right for 
us to view political and most other 
questions through the colourless spec- 























tacles of dispassionate thought, but 
should we expect a hot-blooded and 
comparatively unsettled people, from 
whose eyes the red flush of battle has 
hardly passed, to do the same? The 
Press there appeals, as it is intended 
to appeal, more to the feelings than 
to the intellect, denouncing where we 
insinuate, and demanding where we 
importune. The most appropriate 
symbol of a spread-eagle is the com- 
monest ornament of a Southern sheet. 

When sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow me to in some degree get my 
hand in, I was asked one night to 
report a political speech. Not know- 
ing to what party the orator belonged, 
[ deemed it necessary to inquire in 
what manner I was to handle his 
utterances. “Shall I puff him?” I 
asked. “Lord, no!” replied the 
manager. “Give him thunder!” 
He did not say “thunder”, but we 
cannot always afford to be exact in 
regard to the weaknesses of our fellow 
men. This drastic hint was considered 
amply sufficient to insure a discrimi- 
nating report. I am afraid I did 
revile that poor politician a good 
deal, with a plenitude of adjectives 
that evoked an indignant reply from 
a rival paper, and very nearly in- 
volved me in a funeral in which I 
should have figured as a prominent 
feature. 

But abuse triumphed over logic, and 
I was warmly congratulated upon my 
first essay. I soon became very apt 
at this system of warfare, slinging 
insults in any direction I was required 
to with the precision of a practised 
sharp-shooter. In fact, whenever it was 
necessary to “do up” or “paralyze” 
any foe to democratic principles I was 
generally selected as the one to do it, 
being tolerably familiar with the 
dictionary. 

To puff your friends in florid lan- 
guage, to suffocate your enemies be- 
neath accumulated invective, to back 
your sentiments with a six-shooter if 
necessary, and to season every article 
with just that amount of “high 
falutin” without which English is 
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insipid to Southern ears, were, I soon 
found, among the inevitable require- 
ments of journalistic success. In 
short, unless you were, in local 
vernacular, “sassy, spicey”, and 
“spunky”, you would be more apt 
to satisfy ambition in the undertak- 
ing line than through the columns of 
the newspaper. Truth is seldom flat- 
tering, but I always found that the 
most effective articles, especially 
during a political campaign, were 
those dashed off at boiling-point, when 
the writer had primed himself for the 
effort with the golden poison of his 
native land; the only restrictions 
being never to insult any one indi- 
vidually, except in extreme cases, 
though the most merciless assaults 
might be indulged in at the expense 
of his views or opinions. Liquor 
seemed to be the very life of our 
paper, and a very questionable sort 
of life at best, until it proved its 
destruction; everybody, from the 
“devil” to the chief editor, being 
democrats of the most bibulous de- 
scription. The popular wonder was 
how we ever managed to get out an 
edition at all, though when the in- 
numerable typographical errors had 
been puzzled over the marvel was 
in some degree explained. I remem- 
ber one day, towards the close of the 
election for Governor, when excite- 
ment was at its highest, the sentence, 
“The carriage containing the lions of 
the day” (referring to our democratic 
candidate and his attendants, whom, of 
course, we were lauding to the skies) 
being rendered by some drunken or 
designing printer, “The carriage con- 
taining the /iars of the day” ; and well, 
too, do I remember the rage and fury 
of the writer, who rushed up stairs to 
kill the type-setter and succeeded in 
causing a general free-fight. Another 
time a sentence of our special political 
writer, which should have been read 
as “this diversity of opinion”’, created 
great bewilderment when it appeared 
as “this divinity of opium”; a re- 
mark supposed to contain, when read 
with the context, some pointed sig- 
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nificance at the unholy tyranny of the 
very faction we had espoused. 

Our mistakes are the steps upon 
which we rise to success ; and I had 
not been long a reporter before I sur- 
mounted the first rung in the ladder 
of experience by making one that 
proved rather important in its effects. 
One night the _ city-editor was 
threatened with symptoms of pneu- 
monia, and compelled to leave the 
office for home at an earlier hour than 
usual, After cautioning me to be 
careful about my “ local” as he would 
not be there to overlook it, he 
appointed me his proxy and went off. 
I assured him confidently that I was 
quite capable of representing him, and 
wished him good-night and a speedy 
recovery. He had not been gone an 
hour before I was called off to visit a 
German dance that was going on close 
by, for the purpose of reporting it. 
Coming back shortly before the paper 
went to press, I scribbled off an account 
of it which I headed “ Dutch Dancers,” 
sent it up, and, after consuming a 
hasty supper as usual, went to bed 
with the proud consciousness of having 
done my duty in that station of life in 
which it is exceedingly doubtful that 
it has ever pleased Providence to place 
anybody. The next day at two p.m., 
as I was on my way to the office, I met 
the telegraph-editor, who, not having, 
as he informed me, been to bed, might, 
or might not, be aware of what was 
going on. When he had borrowed two 
dollars for the rather doubtful purpose 
of “tapering off,’ he asked, “Going 
to the office?” “Yes,” I replied. 
“Wouldn’t if I were you.” “ Why 
not?” I inquired. “Just been there 
myself ; they’re looking for you!” 
“Who are looking forme?” “ Why, 
every blessed German in town. They 
say they are going to make a lead 
mine of you! Good thing you're so 
precious ugly or I might have been 
mistaken for you myself.” Thinking 
he must be drunk, and not wishing to 
continue the conversation if he was, 
I laughed and passed on. I had nearly 
reached my destination when I ran up 


against the city-editor who, finding 
his symptoms of the night before a 
false alarm, had returned to his work. 
I was about to greet him when, 
* Hullo ” ! he cried, “ you're the identi- 
cal lunatic I was hunting! What the 
dickens have you beer doing?” This 
last sentence, originally replete with 
strange invectives, I have thought fit 
to revise, retaining merely the sense 
thereof, an office I shall have to per- 
form with most of this gentleman’s 
utterances. ‘Well, what have I been 
doing? you seem in a pretty state of 
mind about something!” “ 1 just knew 
you'd play thunder when I went off.” 
“ But what have I done?” “Done! 
why, doggonit, you’ve insulted every 
German in town; lost the paper four 
hundred subscribers and deuce knows 
how many advertisements ! You’ve—” 
“ Have I really?” I broke in, seri- 
ously alarmed. “ But how?” “But 
the worst of it is’, pursued the frenzied 
editor, not noticing my interruption in 
his excitement, ‘they think it’s me !” 
“Think what’s you?” “ Why, you 
bullet-headed British outrage, think 
you're me!” “ You must feel intensely 
flattered, Col. ; but I wish you'd tell 
me what I’ve done.” “Didn't you 
write up that German ball?” he almost 
shrieked, “Yes.” “Well!” “ Well?” 
* And you headed it‘ Dutch Dancers’ ?” 
“T did.” “And yet you ask me what 
you've done ? why dad blame my skin ! 
Are you aware that when you calla 
nice, fat, beautiful, beer-swigging Ger- 
man a Dutchman you insult him 
mortally?” ‘“Can’t say I am.” 
“Well, you will be if you saunter 
round to the office. There are about 
fifty of them there looking for you 
with shot-guns. They’re making 
things happen around them, I promise 
you!” 

It turned out as he said. In my 
innocent zeal to do honour to the 
German element, I had unhappily 
selected words which expressed to their 
ears the most pointed and humiliating 
affront. The city-editor’s anger how- 


ever was not proof against the pathos 
of my situation, which really was 




















rather a serious one, although my mis- 
take affected him almost as much as it 
did myself in his capacity of reviser or 
expunger of bad matter. He was 
silent a moment, and then he said: 
“Look here, old man, I’m for you; I 
don’t want those rascals to do you up. 
Sneak up stairs, get some paper, and 
then we'll goand ‘ monkey ’ with Fritz, 
and get him to talk to his plagued 
countrymen.” Fritz was a German (I 
dare not say Dutch, even now) saloon- 
keeper much patronized by our office. 
Without going into details, let it 
suffice to say that the purchase of 
enough lager-beer to jaundice an 
elephant, most of which I clandestinely 
deposited in the various spittoons that 
adorned Fritz’s floor, an hour or two of 
indefatigable flattery, the expenditure 
of nearly a month’s salary, and two 
columns of explanatory matter in the 
next morning’s edition had the effect 
of neutralizing the baneful effects of 
my temporary authority. I do not 
think we permanently lost a single 
subscriber, but I never heard the last 
of my Dutch Dancers. 

The next misfortune which fell upon 
us I had no hand in bringing about. 
The printers struck. We were then 
paying thirty-five cents a thousand 
MS.; the Union, however, backed by 
two rival daily papers, drew the line 
at forty cents; thence the disappear- 
ance of our men. We telegraphed to 
Chicago for a fresh force of non- Union 
men, while in the meantime every avail- 
able man about the office was employed 
in some totally foreign and unclean 
manner. We all worked with a will 
though, and managed to get out some 
sort of edition next morning. 

Hearing that the new printers were 
on their way down, the manager, an 
odd, silent man whom no one quite un- 
derstood, put his favourite six-shooter 
in his pocket, and was walking off 
to the station to receive them when 
the editor suggested: “ You'd better 
take somebody with you, G. ; you're 
likely* to have trouble with those 
blackguards ! ” 

* Reckon not,” drawled the other, 
No. 348—VoL. LVIII. 
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drifting as 
corner. 

The railroad-offices happened to be 
among the places I visited every day 
in my thirst for news, and I chanced 
to arrive there on this particular day 
a few moments before the train bear- 
ing the expected printers was due. 
The platform was crowded with Union 
men, all more or less drunk, whose 
object in assembling there may be 
easily guessed. 

I was coming down from the offices 
above the bridge when I saw the 
athletic figure of the manager saunter- 
ing carelessly towards me, he seemed 
to have lounged in during a fit of 
abstraction, or to have “ blown in” as 
they say in the South. His face wore 
an expression of quiet boredom. He 
never noticed me as I passed him, and 
I should probably have gone out had 
not the arrival of the train attracted 
my attention. Passengers began to 
alight, negro-porters to rush about for 
victims amid the hurry and bustle, 
when, above the general excitement, I 
heard the loud voices of the Union 
men as they made a rush for one of 
the cars from which I saw several 
persons descending. They were sure 
of their game; the new printers would 
soon be befuddled into the fellowship 
of the Union. A tall, straight figure 
seemed to rise before them, and some- 
thing shone in his hand as if it had 
caught the glitter from his eyes. 
“ Stand back,” he shouted. ‘I'll fill 
the first man that interferes with my 
business so full of holes that he won’t 
hold shucks!” Not a fibre of his fine 
figure trembled, not a muscle of his 
face moved, as he faced the mob of 
desperate men. They were all armed, 
but no one seemed eager for perfora- 
tion. With a quiet, almost sad smile 
he turned to the new men, asked one 
question, and said, ‘Come with me.” 
A few minutes later he escorted them 
to the office. That night we had a 
full force. 

Shortly after this event our can- 
didate was elected Governor! The 
gluttony of joy upon this event 
HH 


he spoke round the 
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caused our sheet to break out with an 
eruption of crowing “roosters” and 
other cuts illustrative of exultant 
metaphor, which in the South, gener- 
ally finds expression in some animal- 
type. It was fortunate indeed that 
these symbols filled up the space of 
several columns, for otherwise, I fear, 
that triumphant edition would have 
been “powerful scattering” in the 
way of news. The managing editor 
had succumbed to the mingled intoxi- 
cation of rapture and his usual habits, 
and was “laid out”’ in his den upon a 
couch, with his head pillowed upon a 
stack of papers. What little writing 
the city-editor accomplished had to be 
done with his left hand, his right being 
incapacitated on account of a knife- 
wound received while endeavouring to 


AFTER 


separate two contending printers up 
stairs. Every one else seemed to con- 
sider our success as an excuse for a 
glorious indifference to labour of any 
kind, while even the press down stairs 
seemed to have caught the prevailing 
frenzy—banging and clashing away as 
it rattled off an entire Noah’s Ark of 
jubilant creatures with unprecedented 
velocity. 

Our ill-fated sheet did not long 
survive the delight of success—not a 
very remarkable fact when you con- 
sider some of the facts which I have 
confided to my readers. A month or 
two later it collapsed; and those of 
us who had survived the wreck with- 
out being physically or morally anni- 
hilated, enlisted with more creditable 
papers. 


RAIN, 


Dark storms of rain have passed away, 
Leaving the blue skies bare, and lo! 
Above the odorous fields of May 


Red sunset-arches glow. 


II, 


The hawthorn boughs are wet with drops 
That flash and sparkle, each a star; 

Bird-musie chimes in every copse, 
Re-echoed from ‘afar. 


Ill, 


On wings with summer fancies fraught 
The blue-black swallow sweeping by, 
Cuts, like an unexpected thought, 
The silence of the sky. 


I hear the laughter of a child 
Down where the meadow-banks are all 
Fretted with shifting lights and wild, 
And dreamy shadows fall. 


I see two passing, where I stand; 
I catch the sweet soft undertone; 

But they are walking hand in hand, 
And I am here alone, 




















So vast and rapid a change of 
thought and habits has swept over 
the face of Europe during the last fifty 
years, so entirely have the occupations 
and, above all, the amusements of the 
people altered, whether for better or 
for worse, that it is nowadays often 
necessary to go to a less advanced 
or less mutable people to study phases 
and customs which were common 
enough among our own ancestors not 
so very many years ago. There are 
many of us, barely entering upon our 
sixth lustre, who have seen the dis- 
appearance of the May-pole and 
watched the obsequies of the morris- 
dancer, and will apparently be in at 
the death of Saint Valentine, if he is 
not indeed already buried. True, there 
are fitful attempts at the revival of 
local customs and ceremonies from time 
to time : mock-heroic efforts at Godiva 
processions, much-advertised enthrone- 
ments of a Queen of the May ; but the 
trail of the nineteenth century is over 
them all. It seems sacrilegious to 
exhume the skeletons of old-world 
merriment. The skeletons look ghastly 
and unreal in armour from Drury 
Lane and dresses from Covent Garden. 
We feel that the feat of the heroine 
of Coventry is obviously incongruous 
with the arrival of a series of excur- 
sion-trains, and that the modern Queen 
of the May will probably appear as an 
advertisement for a new soap. 

Progress and Protestantism have 
between them in England swept away 
the possibility of pilgrimages; the 
latter by its disparagement of saints 
and relics, the former by its railways 
and telegraph-wires, which render the 
very idea of a pilgrimage ridiculous 
by robbing it of the one element that 
gives it value, the labour of accomplish- 
ment. The shrine of Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury no longer attracts crowds 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE. 


of the devout, not so much because the 
virtue has gone out of his shrine as 
because a first-class return ticket has 
destroyed the romance of the journey ; 
and our Lady of Glastonbury works 
miracles no more, for how are miracles 
compatible with an excellent family 
hotel next door where hot luncheons 
are served at the shortest notice ? 

But the modern spirit has not 
reached the heart of Ceylon yet ; and 
under the shade of “our victorious 
sovereign Lord, the Sacred Bo-tree’’, 
it is still possible to watch a pilgrim- 
age taking place in much the same 
way, with much the same details, as 
it did two thousand years ago. The 
British traveller is so rapidly becoming 
alive to the fact that he has certain 
possessions, commonly known as the 
Indian Empire, which (and notably 
Ceylon) form a most agreeable field 
for exploration and sojourn during the 
English winter months, that perhaps 
it is less necessary now than it would 
have been ten years ago to premise 
that the “Sacred Bo-tree”’ is the pala- 
dium of Anuradhapura, and that Anu- 
radhapura is the ancient capital of 
Ceylon, and is still the most revered 
centre of Singalese Buddhism. The 
place is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of a pilgrimage. Though a 
thousand years of decay and neglect 
have passed over it, carrying away all 
that was perishable of woodwork and 
ornament and personal life, still the 
sacred places, or at least their foun- 
dations and substructures, are plainly 
marked and well identified: the great 
“dagobas” (huge cones, over two 
hundred feet in height) still tower 
upwards defiant of time; and the Via 
Sacra, that leads from spot to spot, 
passes through a beautiful park-like 
country and is bordered with green 
turf and wild flowers. 
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A more thoroughly picturesque sight 
than the great pilgrimage in June it 
would be hard to imagine; and yet 
perhaps the first fact that strikes a 
European, accustomed possibly to as- 
sociate large gatherings with the in- 
cidents of a Lord Mayor’s Show and 
the rowdy horse-play of London streets, 
is the extreme orderliness of the people. 
Excellent proof of this lies in the fact 
that the five last pilgrimages have not 
left a trace on the records of the police- 
court. Could any other nation in the 
world boast of so spotless a register 
in similar circumstances? Does it not 
give one some insight into the character 
of the people and of the religion they 
profess ? A creed which has never shed 
a drop of blood to make a proselyte 
also teaches the avoidance of the crimes 
and squabbles that mar a pilgrimage. 
Anyhow it has what certain other 
creeds have not, a commandment 
against the use of intoxicating liquors, 
which is better than the presence of 
many police. Here are no public-houses 
to turn exuberant piety into pot- 
valiance; no flaring liquor-bars to 
excite the weary wayfarer into sudden 
pugnacity. A long draught of tank- 
water, or a glass or two of red syrup, 
do not necessarily excité a tendency to 
assault your neighbour or to take a 
lodging for the night in the nearest 
gutter. 

But there is certainly another fact 
which assists in promoting good beha- 
viour, and that is the weather. The 
morality of the pilgrims is seldom put 
to the test of rain-water, for although 
the moon has of late years lost all 
credit as a weather-power, she un- 
doubtedly contrives usually to secure 
a magnificent night for the display of 
her full beauty ; and the climax of the 
festival is on the night of the fuli 
moon. All the previous day the pil- 
grims come trooping in: you meet 
them whithersoever you ride or drive, 
along the king’s highway or the nar- 
row village path, nearly always in 
single file and invariably chattering. 
It is the rarest thing in the world to 
meet two Singalese travellers walking 


side by side, and rarer still to find 
them travelling in silence. The two 
facts seem incompatible: they are 
really the outcome of the village path, 
where there is seldom room to walk 
abreast, and where the human voice 
has its uses in warning such unwel- 
come fellow-travellers as snakes and 
bears to take themselves out of the 
way. 

But the main body of the pious 
make their appearance on the follow- 
ing morning, by tens and twenties, by 
villages and companies. You hardly 
appreciate the rapidity with which the 
town is filling, so noiseless is the 
tramp of naked feet on dusty roads, so 
simple are the arrangements of their 
little camps of  talipot leaves. 
And yet very comfortable withal. 
The favourite formation appears to be 
three sides of a square, without too 
nice a distinction between the separate 
tents ; and the rapidity and skill with 
which the most suitable site is selected, 
the big leaves spread slantwise and 
secured, and a fine crackling fire pre- 
pared for cooking purposes would do 
credit to the best organised of German 
army-corps. It is only on the evening 
of the great day that you thoroughly 
grasp the “fact that the little popula- 
tion of two thousand has swelled to 
five times that number, and that loco- 
motion in the neighbourhood of the 
centres of attraction has become a 
matter of patience. But everywhere 
the prevailing characteristics are ex- 
treme good-humour and extreme devo- 
tion. It is a very different sort of 
devotion from that which you may 
witness on the great day at Trichi- 
nopoly, say, or at Madura. There is 
absolutely nothing revolting, nothing 
despicable, no disgusting obscenity, or 
barbaric, over-wrought excitement. It 
is far more like a Roman Catholic 
gala-day in a country village in 
Switzerland or Italy. The very ritual 
and offerings are touching in their 
simplicity and elevating in their inten- 
tions. To adorn and pay respect in 
some form or other to one or all of 
the monuments erected in honour of 


. 
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the “Enlightened One” is the pri- 
mary object in each pilgrim’s mind. 
Be it only a big white lotus, or a few 
strips of areka-tlower, or even a shred 
of cloth tied on to a stick and a hand- 
ful of roasted rice, there is room for 
all on the great stone altar; even as 
there was room in the temples of a far 
higher creed for a pair of turtle-doves 
or two young pigeons. Every age is 
represented: the tiny infant in its 
mother’s arms, crowing with delight at 
the stirring crowds and the flash of 
the fireworks ; and the grey, tottering 
veteran leaning on his long staff, with 
shaking hands scarce capable of hold- 
ing the little offering he is pressing 
forward to deposit on the stone slab at 
the foot of the giant dagoba. There 
are troops of laughing girls gay with 
jewellery, the yellow gold gleaming 
lazily on full brown arm and delicate 
ankle, not unaccompanied by village 
swains prepared to draw as fine a line 
as possible between the worship of 
the ideal and the courtship of the real. 
And there is a very large attendance 
of elderly and eminently energetic 
female devotees (for piety sometimes 
increases as charms diminish), who 
perform their variod voluntary labours 
in a business-like way that tells of 
long experience. It is amusing to 
watch their keen desire to make their 
little store of offerings go as far as 
possible, and have something, however 
trifling, to leave at every shrine. 
Threepence or fourpence, in half-cent 
pieces, will go a long way with judi- 
cious management; and strips of 
areka-flower are capable of almost 
infinite subdivision. It is with a look 
of quiet contempt that they pass by 
one spot which has certain charms for 
their. more frivolous younger sisters : 
a spot where there are three stone 
bulls, excellently carved ; once perhaps 
the pride of a palace-chamber or the 
ornament of a temple, but now lying 
promiscuously on mother earth. The 
legend has it that whatsoever woman 
turns one of them completely round 
shall be blessed with a fruitful marriage- 
bed. They are of different sizes, and of 





course by turning the biggest you are 
more likely of success. Nor is it a 
bad plan to make assurance doubly 
sure by turning all three ; for is there 
not a mystic significance in the very 
number? And, to quote a distant 
analogy, was it not thrice that the 
huntress-deity of Rome had to be 
invoked—the goddess, 


** Que laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis adimisque leto”’ ? 


Apart from this spot, where in sooth 
there is much laughter and delicate 
jesting, in the choice of shrines for 
adoration there is a grand impartiality, 
rather than any particular fashion or 
choice; but the Sacred Bo-tree of 
course is the primary and ultimate 
object of respect; and the compound 
and terraces which surround it are ever 
filled with enthusiastic crowds, shout- 
ing “‘Sadu!” in long-drawn choruses, 
and performing endless genuflexions 
before the grim old trunk gaily decked 
on this gala-day with flags and wreaths 
and coloured paper. Proud is the 
devotee who can throw a handful of 
roasted rice right into the middle of 
the branches ; prouder he who can beg 
or buy a fallen leaf from the lynx-eyed 
priest on guard; proudest of all the 
erudite pilgrim who has brought with 
him a book, whether it be a few strips 
of talipot leaf, the heir-loom of many 
generations, or a brand-new publica- 
tion from the printing-presses of 
Colombo. With an air of profound 
and mystic knowledge, and spectacles 
a-tilt upon his nose, he stands the 
centre of a knot of admiring fellow- 
villagers, who hold up their lamps and 
candles for his enlightenment, and listen 
to his monotonous sing-song with im- 
mense satisfaction. Nor is he to be 
easily put down by the rival scholar, 
who takes up his position with his 
band of admirers just opposite. It 
becomes a regular contest of vocal 
endurance; and when the book is 
finished, it is simple enough to begin 
it again rather than leave your oppo- 
nent in sole possession of the field. 
And so the long night wanes, and the 
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great moon sinks ever in the west, and 
a faint flush of prophetic pink steals 
upwards from the east. But devotion 
ceases not, though it claims a slight 
pause for hurried refreshment. Myriads 
of little fires are soon blazing merrily ; 
and a brisk trade is done in cakes and 
coffee, in sweetmeats and sugar-cane. 
The devil-dancers cease because they 
are few, and even the sound of the 
inevitable tom-tom is still for a mo- 
ment ; and so noticeable is the cessa- 
tion that the very silence it leaves 
behind it is a noise in itself. 

But there is little time for break- 
fast, for there is much to be done ere 
sunset. It would never do to leave 
the more distant shrines unvisited, 
and this means a walk of five or six 
miles, with pauses innumerable. For 
instance, here is a new batch of 
arrivals, a little late but very demon- 
strative, bearing in their hands or on 
brass dishes quite a large collection of 
offerings—cloth and quaint flags and 
lotus flowers and a little silver-work 
and all marching under cover of a 
long strip of white cloth held up on 
poles in front and rear. There isa 
look of unfeigned pride on the faces 
of the members of the procession ; a 
mingling of the joy of a journey suc- 
cessfully accomplished and of the cer- 
tainty that their particular offerings 
will not be surpassed at any shrine. 
They stop and offer us the privilege of 
touching, that we may partake in the 
merit of their gift ; and while you are 
about it it is as well to touch every- 
thing, and so get all possible merit 
with the least possible trouble. Con- 
sequently the operation is a long one, 
and gives one time to reflect how 
rapidly the world has been moving in 
other places, how slowly and change- 
lessly among some at least of these 
Oriental nations. Here in this nine- 
teenth century, in this half-forgotten 
corner of the world, is precisely the 
same procession, the same ceremonial, 
the same little touches of human nature 
that were visible at this very spot 
years before the Christian era. There 
is no sign of what we mean by the 
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present ; no hint of the English rule 
which is changing and obliterating so 
many customs and ceremonies else- 
where ; no police to move you on, no 
excursion-train to move you off; 
nothing but the telegraph-wires along 
the Government high road to give a 
thin, unnoticed warning of the change 
that is to come, 

Once more a start is effected, and 
very picturesque is the sight, as the 
long line of pilgrims winds in and out 
among the brilliant foliage and fan- 
tastic creepers that line the narrow 
track ; the gay colours of their cloth- 
ing blending strangely yet completely 
with the varied hues of the half-cleared 
jungle. Nothing harmonises so com- 
pletely with the forest scenery as the 
yellow of the priests’ robes ; it seems 
to relieve and give a new meaning to 
the endless green of grass and tree, 
like a witty commentary on a monoto- 
nous book. The Abhayagiria dagoba, 
rising two hundred and fifty feet out 
of the jungle, is a great centre of 
attraction to the passing crowds. The 
upper part of it is being repaired ; there 
is a path to the top, and a great chance 
of acquiring merit lies in the carrying 
up of bricks for the use of the work- 
men. Heaps of serviceable bricks 
are cunningly and suggestively piled 
below ; any one can carry two at least, 
while some of us can manage six, and 
the proud, stout bearer of seven elicits 
a little burst of applause from his 
feebler neighbours. And so up the 
narrow steep path we go, young men 
and maidens, old men and children, 
toiling under our loads and confident 
in our piety ; only want of breath will 
not allow us to shout properly till we 
stand at last on the broad square plat- 
form close to the summit; and then 
the beauty of the view that bursts 
upon us almost takes our breath away 
again. The vast stretch of waving 


trees, a veritable jungle-sea, with its 
countless hues and soft undulations, 
an dvypOpov yeAacpa of rippling leaves ; 
the brown-red house-roofs peeping out 
at intervals ; the quiet waters of snug 
ponds and lakes glittering beneath the 
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slant rays of the rising sun; and the 
great still dagobas towering sky- 
wards, brickwork giants of an age 
when, say the people, there were giants 
on the earth. 

But we must leave the pilgrims to 
their further tasks, and pass home- 
wards through the on-coming masses, 
ever good-humoured, ever shouting. 
They are audible enough through the 
long hot day, as they come trooping 
back, weary but satisfied, to prepare 
for departure, and by eventide all are 
gone. They are filing homewards to 
distant villages along the dusty ways ; 
and the glory of the setting sun lights 
up the remnant of them, as they 


‘* Fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

We are told by missionaries that 
one of the greatest hindrances to their 
work in the East lies in the interest 
shown by Europeans in Eastern forms 


of creed, and notably in Buddhism. 
It may be so; far be it from one to 
underrate the difficulties they have to 
meet, or the admirable zeal and energy 
they show in meeting them. On the 
other hand one could wish sometimes 
that there was more of a tendency 
among them to look for those atoms 
of the Divine which are said to exist 
in all creeds, rather than denounce 
their followers indiscriminately as for- 
saken heathen, and their ritual as the 
work of the devil; that they would 
occasionally leave their well-trodden 
pulpits and visit such gatherings of 
the people as this pilgrimage, would 
criticise them in a kindly spirit and 
notice what there is in them of piety 
and self-sacrifice and education, and 
so, it may be, learn to lead the people 
towards the highest truths by methods 
more successful and more rational than 
mere denunciation. 
S. M. Burrows. 


A HALCYON DAY IN SUMMER. 


Tove thy song-tribute ne’er has fail’d, O Sea! 
Since that AZolian Master set thy soul 

To music in his long hexameter roll, 

One gift, in these changed years, I bring to thee: 
For thou to-day hast veil’d thy majesty 

"Neath this smooth shining floor of purpled green, 
Pattern’d with white waves o’er the glooms unseen 
Where gray Leviathan circles fast and free :— 

On such a day might Galatea fair 

Flaunt her fleet dolphins o’er the buoyant plain, 
While Zephyrs dipt and vaulted through the sky: 
—Now one lone bird, wheeling, her hungry prayer 
Screams forth, responsive to the low refrain 

Of thy sweet, sad, eternal litany. 


LyME, September, 1888. 


F. T. PaGRave. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SUSPENDED 
THe diversity, the undulancy, of 
human nature! So deep a sense of 
this went with Montaigne always that 
himself, too, seemed to be ever chang- 
ing colour sympathetically therewith. 
Those innumerable differences, mental 
and physical, of which men had always 
been aware, with which they had so 
largely fed their vanity, were ultimate. 
That the surface of humanity pre- 
sented an infinite variety was the 
tritest of facts: pursue that variety 
below the surface, the lines did but 
part further and further asunder, 
with an ever-increasing divergency 
which made any common measure of 
truth impossible. Diversity of custom ! 
What was that but diversity in the 
moral and mental view—diversity of 
opinion? And diversity of opinion, 
what but diversity of mental consti- 
tution? How various in kind and 
degree had he found men’s thoughts 
concerning death, for instance ‘some 
(ab me!) even running headlong upon 
it with a real affection’’. Death, life ; 
wealth, poverty; the whole sum of 


contrasts, nay! duty itself, “the 
relish of right and wrong,” depend 


upon the opinion each one has of 
them, and “receive no colour of good 
or evil but according to the applica- 
tion of the individual soul”. Did 
Hamlet learn of him that “there is 
nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so”?” “What we call evil 
is not so of itself : it depends upon us, 
to give it another taste and complexion. 
Things, in respect of themselves, have 
peradventure their weight, measure, 
and conditions; but when once we 
have taken them into us, the soul 
forms them as she pleases. Death is 
terrible to Cicero, courted by Cato, 
indifferent to Socrates. Fortune, cir- 


JUDGMENT. 


cumstance, offers but the matter: ’tis 
the soul adds the form. Every opinion, 
how fantastic soever to some, is 
to another of force enough to be es- 
poused at the risk of life”. For 
opinion was the projection of indi- 
vidual will, of a native original pre- 
dilection. Opinions !—they are like 
the clothes we wear, which warm us 
not with their heat but with our own. 
Track your way (as he had learned to 
do) to the remote origin of what looks 
like folly ; at home it was found to be 
justifiable, as a proper growth of 
wisdom. In the vast conflict of taste, 
preference, conviction, there was no 
real inconsistency. It was but that 
the soul looked “upon things with 
another eye, and represented them to 
itself with another kind of face; 
reason being a tincture almost equally 
infused inte all our manners and opi- 
nions. There never were in the world 
two opinions exactly alike”. And the 


’ practical comment was, not as one 


might have expected, towards the de- 
termination of some common standard 
of truth amid that infinite variety, 
but to this effect rather, that we are 
not bound to receive every opinion we 
are not able to refute, nor to accept 
another’s refutation of our own ; those 
diversities being themselves ultimate, 
and the priceless pearl of truth lying, 
if anywhere, not in large theoretic 
apprehension of the general, but in 
minute vision of the particular—in 
the perception of the concrete pheno- 
menon, at this particular moment, 
from this unique point of view, that 
for you this for me, now but perhaps 
not then. 

Now, and not then! For if men 
are so diverse, not less disparate are 
the many men who keep discordant 
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company within each one of us, “every 
man carrying in him the entire form 
of human condition”. “That we taste 
nothing pure”: the variancy of the 
individual in regard to himself: the 
complexity of soul which there, too, 
makes “all judgments in the gross” 
impossible or useless, certainly in- 
equitable, he delighted to note. Men’s 
minds were like the grotesques which 
some artists of that day loved to joint 
together, or like his own inconstant 
essays never true for a page to their 
proposed subjects. “Nothing is so 
supple as our understanding: it is 
double and diverse ; and the matters 
are double and diverse, too’”’. Here, 
as it seemed to Gaston, was one for 
whom exception had taken the place 
of law : the very genius of qualification 
followed him through all his keen, 
constant, changeful consideration of 
men and things. How many curious 
moral variations he had to show !— 
“vices that are lawful’—vices in us 
which help to make up the seam in 
our piecing, as poisons are useful for 
the conservation of health—“ actions 
good and excusable that are not lawful 
in themselves’’—“ the soul discharg- 
ing her passions upon false objects 
where the true are wanting”—men 
doing more than they propose, or they 
hardly know what, at immense hazard, 
or pushed to do well by vice itself, or 
working for their enemies—‘ condem- 
nations more criminal than the crimes 
they condemn”, the excuses that are 
self-accusations, instances from his 
own experience of a hasty confidence 
in other men’s virtue which “God had 
favoured”, and how “even to the 
worst people it is sweet, their end 
once gained by a vicious act, to fuist 
into it some show of justice”. In the 
presence of this indefatigable analyst 
of act and motive all fixed outlines 
seemed to vanish away. The healthful 
pleasure of motion, of thoughts in 
motion! Yes: Gaston felt them 
moving, the oldest of them, as he 
listened, under and away from his 
feet as if with the ground he stood 
on. And this was a vein of thought 








which oftenest led the master back 
contemptuously to emphasise the 
littleness of man. “I think we can 
never be despised according to our 
full desert ”. 

By way of counterpoise there were 
great surprises in man. That cross- 
play of human tendencies determined 
from time to time in the forces of 
unique and irresistible character, 
“moving all together”, pushing the 
world around it to phenomenal good 
or evil, For such as “make it their 
business to oversee human acting it 
seems impossible they should proceed 
from one and the same person”. Con- 
solidation supposed, that did but make 
character, already the most attractive, 
because the most dynamic, phenomenon 
of experience, more interesting still. 
So tranquil a spectator of so average a 
world, a too critical minimiser, it 
might seem, of all that pretends to be 
of importance, he was constantly, 
gratefully, announcing his contact, in 
life, in books, with undeniable power 
and greatness, with forces full of 
beauty in their vigour, like lightning, 
the sea, the torrents :—overpowering 
desire augmented, yet victorious, by 
its very difficulty; the bewildering 
constancy of martyrs ; single-hearted 
virtue not to be resolved into anything 
less surprising than itself; the devo- 
tion of that so companionable wife, 
dying cheerfully by her own act along 
with the sick husband who could do 
no better than kill himself; the grief, 
the joy, of which men suddenly die ; 
the unconscious Stoicism of the poor ; 
that stern self-control with which 
Jacques Bonhomme goes as usual to 
his daily labour with a heart tragic 
for the dead child at home; nay! even 
the boldness and strength of “ those 
citizens who sacrifice honour and con- 
science, as others of old sacrificed their 
lives, for the good of their country ”. 
So carefully equable, his mind never- 
theless was stored with, and delighted 
in, incidents, personalities, of bar- 
barous strength—Esau in all his 
phases—the very rudest children of 
“our great and powerful mother na- 
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ture”. As Plato had said, “’twas to 
no purpose for a sober-minded man to 
knock at the door of poesy”, or, if 
truth were spoken, of any other high 
matter of doing or making. That was 
congruous with his sympathetic belief 
in the native gifts of youth. Even 
those unexpected traits in ordinary 
people which seem to hint at larger 
laws and deeper forces of character, 
correcting narrow judgment upon 
them, he welcomed as akin to his own 
indolent but suddenly kindling nature 
—the mere self-will of men, the shrewd 
wisdom of an unlettered old woman, 
the fount of goodness in a cold or 
malicious heart. “I hear every day 
fools say things far from foolish”. 
Those invincible prepossessions of 
humanity, or of the individual, which 
Bacon reckoned “idols of the cave”, 
are no offence to him; are direct in- 
informations, it may be, beyond price 
from a kindly spirit of truth in things. 

For him there had been two grand 
surprises, two pre-eminent manifesta- 
tions of the power and charm of man, 
not to be explained away—one within 
the compass of general and public ob- 
servation; the other a matter of 
special intimacy to himself—the great- 
ness of the old Greek and Roman life, 
so greatly recorded ; the wisdom and 
kindness of Etienne de la Boetie, as 
made known to him alone. That his 
ardent devotion to the ancients had 
been rewarded with minute knowledge 
concerning them was the privilege of 
the age in which he was born, late in 
the Revival of Letters. The classical 
reading, which with others was often 
but an affectation, seducing them from 
the highest to a lower degree of 
reality, from men and women to their 
mere shadows in old books, had been 
for him nothing less than personal 
contact. ‘The qualities and fortunes ” 
of the old Romans, especially, their 
wonderful straight ways through the 
world, the straight passage of their 
armies upon them, the splendour of 
their armour, of their entire external 
presence and show, their “riches and 
embellishments ’’, above all, ‘the sud- 
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denness of Augustus”’, in that grander 
age for which decision had been justi- 
fiable because really possible, had ever 
been “more in his head than the for- 
tunes of his own country”. If “we 
have no hold on things present but by 
fancy”, as he loved to observe, then 
how much more potent, steadier 
larger, the imaginative substance of 
the world of Alexander and Socrates, 
of Virgil and Cesar, than that of an 
age which seemed to him, in the midst 
of it, respectable by its docility, by an 
imitation of the ancients which after 
all left untouched the real sources of 
their greatness. They had been great, 
at the least dramatically, redeemed in 
part by magnificent courage and tact, 
in their very sins. “Our force is no 
more able to reach them in their vicious 
than in their virtuous qualities; for 
both the one and the other proceed 
from a vigour of soul which was with- 
out comparison greater in them than 
in us.” 

And yet, thinking of his friendship 
with the “‘incomparable Etienne de la 
Boetie, so perfect, inviolate and entire, 
that the like is hardly to be found in 
story”, he was to confess that the 
sources of greatness must still be quick 
in the world. It had remained with 
him as his one fixed standard of value 


‘in the estimate of men and things 


On this single point antiquity itself 
had been surpassed ; the discourses it 
had left upon friendship seeming to 
him “poor and flat in comparison of 
the sense he had of it”. For once his 
sleepless habit of analysis had been 
checked by the inexplicable, the abso- 
lute ; in his jealously guarded indiffer- 
ence of soul he had been summoned to 
yield, and had yielded, to the magnetic 
power of another. ‘“ We were halves 
throughout, so that methinks by out- 
living him I defraud him of his part. 
I was so grown to be always his double 
in all things that methinks Iam no 
more than half of myself. There is no 
action or thought of mine wherein I 
do not miss him, as I know that he 
would have missed me”. Tender yet 


heroic, impulsive yet so wise, he might 
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have done what the survivor (so it 
seemed to him) was but vainly trying 
to do. It was worth while to be 
famous if that hapless memory might 
be embalmed in one’s fame. It had 
been better than love, that friend- 
ship! to the building of which so much 
“concurrence ” had been requisite, that 
“"twas much if fortune brought the 
like to pass once in three ages”. 
Actually, we may think, the “sweet 
society’ of those four years, in com- 
parison with which “the rest of his so 
pleasant life was but smoke”, had 
touched his nature with refinements it 
might otherwise have lacked. He 
would have wished “‘ to speak concern- 
ing it, to those who had experience” 
of what he said, could such have been 
found. In despair of that, he loved 
to discourse of it to all comers—how it 
had come about, the circumstances of 
its sudden and wonderful growth. Yet 
were he pressed to say why he had so 
loved Etienne de la Boetie, he could but 
answer, “ Because it was He! Because 
it was 1”! 

And the surprises there are in man, 
his complexity, his variancy, were 
symptomatic of the changefulness, the 
confusion, the surprises of the earth 
under one’s feet, of the whole material 
world. The irregular, the unforeseen, 
the inconsecutive miracle, accident, he 
noted lovingly: it had a philosophic 
import. It was habit rather than 
knowledge of them that took away the 
strangeness of the things actually 
about one. How many unlikely matters 
there were, testified by persons worthy 
of faith, “which, if we cannot per- 
suade ourselves to believe, we ought 
at least to leave in suspense. Though 
all that has arrived by report of past 
time should be true, it would be less 
than nothing in comparison of what 
is unknown”. 

On all sides we are beset—walled 
up suddenly, as if by malign trickery, 
in the open field, or pushed forward 
senselessly in the crowd to good-for- 
tune—by the incalculable. In art, 
as in poetry, there are the “trans- 
ports” which lift the artist out, as 


they are not, of himself ; for orators 
also, “those extraordinary motions 
which sometimes carry them above 
their design.” Himself, “in the neces- 
sity and heat of combat,” had sometimes 
made answers that went “through and 
through,” beyond hope. The work, 
by its own force and fortune, some- 
times outstrips the workman. And 
then, in defiance of the proprieties, 
when poets “flag and languish after 
a prosaic manner,” prose will shine 
with the lustre, vigour and boldness, 
with “the fury,” of poetry. 

And as to “affairs,” how spasmodic 
the mixture, collision or coincidence, 
of the mechanic, independent, succes- 
sion of things with men’s volition ! 
Mere rumour, so large a factor in 
events—who could trace out its ways! 
Various events (he was now tired of 
illustrating the fact) “followed from 
the same counsel.” Fortune, that is 
to say the immense contribution of 
mere matter to man, “would still be 
mistress of events ;” and you might 
think it no unwisdom to commit every- 
thing to fortuity. But no! “fortune 
too is ofttimes observed to act by the 
rule of reason: chance itself comes 
round to hold of justice ;’ war, above 
all, being a matter in which fortune 
was inexplicable, though men might 
seem to have made it the main business 
of their lives. If “the force of all 
counsel lies in the occasion,” that is 
because things eternally shift. If 
man—his taste, his very conscience— 
change with the habit of time and 
place, that is because habit is the em- 
phatic determination, the tyranny of 
external and material circumstance. 
So it comes about that every one gives 
the name of barbarism to what is not 
in use round about him, excepting 
perhaps the Greeks and Romans, some- 
what conventionally ; and Montaigne 
was fond of assuring people suddenly 
that could we have those privileged 
Greeks and Romans actually to sit 
beside us for a while, they would be 
found to offend our niceties at a 
hundred points. We have great power 
of taking ourselves in, and “pay our- 
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selves in the words.” Words, too, 
language itself, and therewith the more 
intimate physiognomy of thought, slip 
every day through our fingers. With 
his eye on his labour, wistfully, he 
thought on the instability of the 
French language in particular—a 
matter, after all, so much less “ peren- 
nial than brass.” In no respect was 
nature more stable, more consecutive, 
than man. 

In nature, indeed, as in one’s self, 
there might be no ultimate inconse- 
quence: only “the soul looks upon 
things with another eye, and represents 
them to itself with another kind of 
face : for everything has many faces and 
several aspects. There is nothing single 
and rare in respect of itself, but only 
in respect of our knowledge, which is 
a wretched foundation whereon to 
ground our rules, and that represents 
to usa very false image of things.” 
Ah! even in so “dear” a matter as 
bodily health, immunity from physical 
pain, what doubts! what variations of 
experience, of learned opinion! Already 
in six years of married life, of four 
children treated so carefully (never, 
for instance, roughly awaked from 
sleep, “wherein,” he would observe, 
“children are much more profoundly 
involved than us”), of four children, 
two were dead, and one even now 
miserably sick. Seeing the doctor 
depart one morning a little hastily, 
on the payment of his fee, he was 
tempted to some nice questions as to 
the money’s worth. ‘There are so 
many maladies, and so many circum- 
stances, presented to the physician that 
human sense must soon be at the end 
of its lesson: the many complexions 
in a melancholy person; the many 
seasons in winter; the many nations 
in the French ; the many ages in age ; 
the many celestial mutations in the 
conjunction of Venus and Saturn ; the 
many parts in man’s body, nay, in a 
finger. And suppose the cure effected, 
how can he assure himself that it was 
not because the disease was arrived at 
its period, or an effect of chance? or 
the operation of something else that 
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the child had eaten, drunk, or touched 
that day, or by virtue of his mother’s 
prayers? We suppose we see one side 
of a thing when we are really looking 
at another. J never see all of any- 
thing ; neither do they who so largely 
promise to show it to others. Of the 
hundred faces that everything has I 
take one, and am for the most part 
attracted by some new light I find 
in it.” 

And that new light sure to lead 
him back very soon to his “ governing 
method, ignorance’”’—an ignorance 
“ strong and generous, and that yields 
nothing in honour and courage to 
knowledge; an ignorance which to 
conceive requires no less knowledge 
than to conceive knowledge itself ””—a 
sapient, instructed, shrewdly ascer- 
tained ignorance, suspended judgment, 
doubt everywhere. The balances, very 
delicate balances, he was partial to 
that image of equilibrium, or prepon- 
derance, in things. But was there, 
after all, so much as preponderance 
anywhere? ‘To Gaston there was a 
kind of fascination, an actually zsthe- 
tic beauty, in the spectacle of that 
keen-edged intelligence, dividing evi- 
dence so finely, like some delicate 
steel instrument, with impeccable 
sufficiency, always loyally leaving the 





_last word to the central intellectual 


faculty, in our entire disinterestedness. 
If on the one hand he was always dis 
trustful of things that he wished, on 
the other he had many opinions he 
would endeavour to make his son 
dislike if he had one. What if the 
truest opinions were not always the 
most commodious to man, “ being of 
so wild a composition”? (Was good 
faith, just there, calling bad faith to 
work in its vineyard?) He would 
say nothing to one party that he might 
not on occasion say to the other, “ with 
a little alteration of accent”. Doubt 
everywhere! In the far background, 


as the proper intellectual equivalent 
to the infinite possibilities of things ; 
doubt shrewdly economising the oppor- 
tunities of the present hour, in the 
very spirit of the traveller who walks 

















only for the walk’s sake—“ every day 
concludes my expectation, and the 
journey of my life is carried on after 
the same fashion ”—doubt, finally, as 
“the best of pillows to sleep on.” 
And in fact Gaston did sleep well 
after those long days of physical and 
intellectual movement, in that quiet 
world, till the spring came round again. 

But beyond and above all the various 
interests upon which the philosopher’s 
mind was for ever afloat, there was one 
subject always in prominent eminence 
—himself. His minute peculiarities, 
mental and physical, what was consti- 
tutional with him as well as his tran- 
sient humours, how things affected him, 
were in him—Michael much more than 
man—all this Gaston came to know, 
as the world knew it afterwards in the 
Essays, often amused, sometimes irri- 
tated, but never suspicious of postures 
of insincerity. The habit Montaigne 
himself admitted with frank humour— 
“in favour of the Huguenots, who 
condemn our private confession, I 
confess myself in public”. And this 
outward egotism of manner was but 
the symptom of a certain deeper 
doctrinal egotism. “I have no other 
end in writing but to discover myself”. 
What was the purport, what the justi- 
fication, of this undissembled egotism ? 
It was the recognition, over against or 
in continuation of that world of float- 
ing doubt, of the individual mind as 
for each one severally at once the 
unique organ and the only matter of 
knowledge—the wonderful energy, the 
reality and authority, of that, in its 
absolute loneliness, confining all things 
to its law, without witnesses as without 
judge, without appeal save to itself. 
What truth there might be must come 
for each one from within not from 
without. To that wonderful microcosm 
of the individual soul, of which, for 
each one, all other worlds are but 
elements—to himself, to what was 
apparent immediately to him, what 
was “ properly of his own having and 
substance” he confidently dismissed 
inquirers. His own egotism was but 
the pattern of the true intellectual 
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life of every one, “The greatest thing 
in the world is for a man to know that 
he is his own. If the world find fault 
that I speak too much of myself, I 
find fault that they do not so much as 
think of themselves”. ‘“ How it is 
lodged in its author”—that, surely, 
was the essential question concerning 
every opinion that comes to one man 
from another. 

Yet again, on this ultimate ground 
of judgment, what undulancy, com- 
plexity, surprises! “J have no other 
end in writing but to discover myself, 
who also shall peradventure be another 
thing to-morrow”. The great work of 
his life, the Essays, he placed “now 
high, now low, with great doubt and 
inconstancy”’. “ What are we but sedi- 
tion? like this poor France, faction 
against faction within ourselves, every 
piece playing every moment its own 
game, with as much difference between 
us and ourselves as between ourselves 
and others. Whoever will look nar- 
rowly into his own bosom will hardly 
find himself twice in the same condi 
tion. I give to myself sometimes one 
face and sometimes another, according 
to the side I turn her to. I have 
nothing to say of myself, entirely, and 
without qualification. One grows 
familiar with all strange things by 
time. But the more I frequent myself, 
the better I know myself, the less do 
I understand myself. If others would 
consider themselves as I do they would 
find themselves full of caprice. Rid 
myself of it I cannot without making 
myself away. They who are not aware 
of it have the better bargain. And 
yet I know not whether they have 
or no!” 

One’s own experience! that, at least, 
was one’s own; low and earthy, it 
might be; still the earth was em- 
phatically good, good-natured, and he 
loved emphatically to recommend the 
wisdom, amid all doubts, of keeping 
close to it. Gaston soon knew well 
a certain thread-bare garment worn 
by Montaigne in all their sides to- 
gether, sitting quaintly on his other- 
wise gallant appointments—an old 
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mantle that had belonged to his father. 
Retained, as he tells us, in spite of its 
inconvenience, “‘ because it seemed to 
envelop me in him”, it was the 
symbol of a hundred natural, perhaps 
somewhat material, pieties. Parentage, 
kinship, relationship through earth,— 
the touch of that was everywhere like 
a caress to him. His fine taste not- 
withstanding, he loved, in those long 
rambles, to partake of homely fare, 
paying largely for it. Everywhere it 
was as if the earth in him turned 
kindly to earth. ‘ Under the sun”, 
the sturdy purple thistles, the blossom- 
ing burrs also, were worth knowing. 
Let us grow together with you! they 
seem to say. Himself was one of 
those whom he thought “ Heaven 
favoureth” in making them die, so 
naturally, by degrees. “I shall be 


blind before I am sensible of the decay 
of my sight, with such kindly artifice 
do the Fatal Sisters entwist our lives. 
I melt and steal away from myself. 
How variously is it no longer I!” It 
was not he would carry a furry robe 


at midsummer, because he might need 
it in the winter. “In fine, we must 
live among the living, and let the river 
flow under the bridge without our 
care, above all things avoiding fear, 
that great disturber of reason. The 


thing in the world I am most afraid | 


of is fear”. And still, health, the 
invincible survival of youth, “ad- 
monished him to a better wisdom than 
years and sickness”. Was there any- 
thing better, fairer, than the beautiful 
light of health? To be in health was 
itself the sign, perhaps the essence, 
of wisdom—a wisdom, rich in counsels 
regarding all one’s contacts with the 
earthy side of existence. And how 
he could laugh!—at that King of 
Thrace who had a religion and a god 
all to himself, which his subjects might 
not presume to worship; at the King 
of Mexico who swore at his coronation 
not only to keep the laws, but also to 
make the sun run his annual course ; 
at the followers of Alexander, who 
all carried their heads on one side as 


Alexander did 
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The natural second-best, the inter- 
mediate, unheroic virtues (the Church, 
as we know, does not require “ heroic” 
virtue) was perhaps actually the best, 
better than any kind of heroism in an 
age whose virtue even was apt to 
become insane ; “ guilty and extrava- 
gant” in its very justice; for which, 
as regards all that beiongs to the 
spirit, the one thing needful was 
moderation. And it was characteristic 
of Montaigne, a note of the real help- 
fulness there was in his thoughts, that 
he preferred to base virtue on low, 
safeground. ‘The lowest walk is the 
safest: ‘tis the seat of constancy ”’. 
The wind about the tower, coming 
who knows whence and whither }— 
could one heed its music, unless one 
knew the foundations safe, just twenty 
feet below ground? He loved always 
to hear those words which “ soften 
and modify the temerity of our pro- 
positions”. To say less than the truth 
about it, to dissemble the absoluteness 
of its claim, was agreeable to his con- 
fidence in the natural charm, the 
gaiety, of goodness—“the fair and 
beaten path nature has traced for us”, 
over against a difficult, militant, 
chimerical virtue. ‘“‘ Never had any 
morose andvill-looking physician done 
anything to purpose”. In that age, 
it was a great thing to be just blame- 
less. Virtue had its bounds, which 
* once transgressed, the next step was 
into the territories of vice”. ‘“ All 
decent and honest means of securing 
ourselves from harm, were not only 
permitted but commendable.” Any 
man who despises his own life, might 
“ always be master of that of another”. 
He would not condemn “a magistrate 
who sleeps, provided the people under 
his charge sleep as well as he”. 
Though a blundering world, in col- 
lusion with a prejudiced philosophy, 
has ‘‘a great suspicion of facility”, 
there was a certain easy taking of 
things which made life the richer for 
others as well as for one’s self, and was 
at least an excellent makeshift for 
disinterested service to them. With 
all his admiration for the antique 
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greatness of character, he would never 
commend “so savage a virtue,. and 
that costs so dear’’, as that of the 
Greek mother, the Roman father, who 
assisted to put their own erring sons 
to death. More truly commendable 
was the custom of the Lacedzmonians, 
who when they went to battle sacri- 
ficed always to the Muses that “ these 
might, by their sweetness and gaiety, 
soften their own martial fury”. How 
had divine philosophy herself been 
discredited by the sour mask, the 
sordid patches with which her ene- 
mies, surely! had sent her abroad 
into the world. “I love a gay and 
civil philosophy. There is nothing 
more cheerful than wisdom: I had 
like to have said more wanton ”’. 

Was that why his conversation was 
sometimes coarse? ‘All the contraries 
are to be found in me, in one corner 
or another”; if delicacy, so also 
coarseness. Delicacy there was, cer- 
tainly, a wonderful fineness of sensa- 
tion. “To the end”, he tells us, 
“that sleep should not so stupidly 


escape from me, I have caused myself 
to be disturbed in my sleep, so that I 
might the better and more sensibly 


taste and relish it. Of scents, the 
simple and natural seem to me the 
most pleasing, and I have often ob- 
served that they cause an alteration 
in me, and work upon my spirits 
according to their several virtues. In 
excessive heats I always travel by 
night, from sunset to sunrise. I am 
betimes sensible of the little breezes 
that begin to sing and whistle in the 
shrouds, the forerunners of the storm. 
When I walk alone in a beautiful 
orchard, if my thoughts are for a while 
taken up with foreign occurrences, I 
some part of the time call them back 
again to my walk, to the orchard, to 
the sweetness of the solitude, and to 
myself. There is nothing in us either 
purely corporeal, or purely spiritual. 
"Tis an inhuman wisdom that would 
have us despise and hate the culture 
of tlie body. Tis not a soul, ’tis not 
a body, we are training up, but a man; 
and we ought not to divide him. Of 
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all the infirmities we have, the most 
savage is to despise our being”. 
There is a fineness of sensation here, 
which to Gaston seemed to connect 
itself with the exquisite words he had 
found to paint his two great affections, 
for his father and for Etienne de la 
Boetie—a fineness of sensation per- 
haps quite novel in that age, but still 
of physical sensation: and in pursuit 
of fine physical sensation he came, on 
his broad, easy, indifferent passage 
through the world, across the coarsest 
growths which also thrive “ under the 
sun”, and was not revolted. They 
were akin to that ruder earth within 
himself, of which a kind of undis- 
sembled greed was symptomatic—a 
love of meats little roasted, “ very 
high and even as to several quite 
gone”, while in drinking he loved 
“clear glass” “that the eye might taste 
too, according to its capacity”, to a 
certain slothfulness,—“ Sleeping has 
taken up a great part of my life”. 
And there was nothing he would not 
say : no fact, no story, from his curious, 
half-medical reading he would not find 
plausible pretext to tell. Man’s kin- 
ship to the animal, the material, and 
all the proofs of it—he would never 
blush at them! In truth, he led the 
way to the immodesty of French lite- 
rature, and has his defence—a sort of 
defence—ready. ‘‘I know very well 
that few will quarrel with the licence 
of my writings, who have not more 
to quarrel with in the licence of their 
own thoughts”. 

Yet when Gaston, twenty years 
afterwards, heard of the seemingly 
pious end of Monsieur de Montaigne, 
he recalled a hundred always quiet, 
but not always insignificant, acts of 
devotion noticeable in those old days, 
in passing a village church, at home 
in the little chapel—superstitions, con- 
cessions to others, strictly appropriate 
recognitions, rather, as it seemed to 
him, of a certain possibility, which 
might lie among the conditions of so 
complex a world. It was a considera- 
tion which could hardly escape so 
reflective a mind as Gaston’s: and at 
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a later period of his life, at the har- 
vest of his second thoughts, as he 
pondered on the influence over him of 
this always two-sided thinker, the 
opinion that things as we find them 
would bear the old-fashioned and so 
hopeful construction, seemed to have 
been the consistent motive, however 
secret and subtle in its working, of his 
increasing intellectual activity. <A 
lowly philosophy of ignorance would 
be little likely to disallow or discredit 
whatever intimations there might be 
in the experience of the wise or the 
simple, in favour of a venerable reli- 
gion, which from its long history had 
come to seem like a growth of nature. 
Somewhere, among men’s seemingly 
random and so inexplicable apprehen- 
sions, might lie the grains of a wisdom 
more precious than gold or even its 
priceless pearl. That “free and roving 
thing”, the human soul—what might 
it not have found out, in a world so 
wide? To deny, at all events, would 
be “to limit the mind by negation”. 
It was not however this side of that 
double philosophy which recommended 
itself just now to Gaston. The master’s 
wistful tolerance, so extraordinary a 
characteristic in that age, seemed to 
him, in his present humour, less a 
receptivity towards problematic hea- 
venly lights that might find their way 
to one from infinite skies, than to- 
wards the pleasant quite finite objects 
and experiences of the indubitable 
world of sense so close around him. 
It presented itself to him as that 
general license, over against the 
world’s challenge to try it, which his 
own warm and curious appetite de- 
manded of the theorist just then. For 


Gaston de Latour. 


so pronounced a lover of sincerity as 

Monsieur de Montaigne, there was 

certainly a strange ambiguousness in 

the.result of his lengthy inquiries, on 

the greatest as well as on the lightest 

matters, and it was inevitable that a 

listener should accept the dubious 

lesson in his own sense. Was this 

shrewd casuist only bringing him by 

a roundabout way to principles he 

would not have cared to avow? To 

the great religious thinker of the next J 
century he was to figure as emphatic- 

ally on the wrong side, not merely 

because “he that is not with us is 

against us”. It was something to 

have been, in the matter of religious 

tolerance, as on many other matters 

of justice and gentleness, the solitary 

conscience of the age. But did he / 
really care for truth who never found 

it? Did he fear, perhaps, the practi- 

cal responsibility of getting to the very 

bottom of certain questions? That the 

actual discourse of so keen a thinker { 
seemed often inconsistent or incon- 

secutive was a hint at some deeper J 
ground of thought in reserve, as if he 

were really moving, securely, over 

ground you did not see. What might 

that ground be? As to his own case,)} 
had this kindly entertainer only drawn} 
the screws of a very complex piece of 

machinery which had gone well enough 

hitherto for certain uses? These were 

the questions Gaston had in mind, as 

he thanked his host one morning with 

real regret, and took his last look 

around that meditative place, the 

manuscripts, the books, the emblems 

—the house of Circe on the wall. 


WALTER PATER 
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